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Statistics of the Farm School System of the Continent, and of its applica? 
bility to tlie Preventive and Reformatory Education of Pauper and 
Criminal Children in England. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th February, 1851.] 
Among the various classes of facts, which, in the language of our 
original prospectus, are " calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society," there is none of more immediate interest or more 
general importance than that which, if studied without preconceived 
bias, may teach us how best to administer the grave trust involved 
in the custody of a pauper or criminal population, and especially of 
that portion of it whose youthfulness and plasticity of character render 
it probable that mismanagement on our part will be its total ruin, and 
entail upon ourselves no small weight of retribution. Solicitude in 
this matter is not limited to those who imagine that there is some 
power latent in the corporate being of "society" or "government" 
which ought to be used to the education of all, so that they shall of 
necessity be good citizens; and, placing themselves in high imagination 
aloof from all social ills, with folded hands, complacently reproach this 
corporate being for allowing their existence. It is even shared by niany 
who would formerly have been content to use np human beings, of 
whatever age, by an instrumentality of mere punishment, in which 
they would have considered that the magistrate was simply doing the 
work which God had assigned to him, and. with which it was no busi- 
ness of theirs to interfere. And it has long possessed the minds of, I 
trust, a still larger number, who, neither vainly denying the power of 
evil, nor vainly assuming to exercise divine justice without mercy, 
regard the criminal jurisprudence of a country as a mere code of human 
expediency, elaborated in supersedence of the personal conflicts which 
would otherwise tear society to pieces; and would fain see such col- 
lective efforts at self-preservation guided, like those of the individual, 
by principles of a recognized responsibility, in that conflict against 
sin and sorrow, — in that struggle for virtue and happiness, — into 
which we were born and baptized, from which there is no earthly 
escape, and which we can wage with success only so long as we 
wage it humbly, forgivingly, and earnestly. An improving moral 
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sense in the individual will often work the most important and happy 
changes in his course of action; and the time is perhaps arrived when 
an improving moral sense in society at large will find it equally con- 
sistent with policy and economy to distinguish between crime and the 
criminal, at least to, the extent of leaving a chance of redemption to 
those who are not altogether hardened in their evil courses. Repres- 
sion, of a severity as great as a scale graduated by the enormity of the 
offences will permit, is apparently unavoidable in dealing with those 
hardened both by age and habit; but if we would meet the greater 
proportion of those who ultimately become confirmed criminals at the 
very commencement of their evil courses, with a more merciful and 
more enlightened severity, they might in many cases be saved from a 
darker doom, and society from its ultimate infliction, after enduring a 
lengthened series of injuries. 

That it is no small subject of solicitude to which it is desired to 
rouse the public attention, will appear from the fact that the number of 
prisoners in the gaols of England and Wales classed as "juvenile" in 
the prison-inspectors' returns was, in the course of the year 1849, no 
fewer than 12,955; of which number 1,431 were under 12 years of 
age, 2,912 from 12 to 14, and the remaining 8,617 from 14 to 17*. 
Although these were not in prison for the whole year, it jnust be con- 
cluded that there is more than this amount of juvenile population con- 
stantly on the verge of commitment, and virtually thrown upon society 
in a criminal character; and its near connexion with another vast mass 
to which society stands in parental relation (that of the pauper chil- 
dren), is but too painfully established by Colonel Jebb's assertion in his 
Report, dated the 14th of June, 1851, on the discipline and manage- 
ment of the convict prisons in 1850, that " it is from this mass that the 
convicts who fill our prisons are in a great measure recruited." " I can- 
not," he adds, "too strongly impress the vast importance, were it 
only in a social and economical point of view, of vigorous and sys- 
tematic efforts of prevention, directed against the causes of crime, so 
far as they may be traced to the want of moral, religious, and indus- 
trial training for pauper children, t" 

This moral relationship between the pauper and the criminal 
children is a painful fact, which we cannot witness with any degree of 
satisfaction; and, combined with their analogous economical condition 
(as being wholly supported by the benevolence or necessities of society 
at large, and not by the affection of parents or natural guardians), it 
compels us to take an enlarged view of the interests of both classes. 
The number of pauper children and young persons under sixteen 
receiving in-door support, as destitute of natural guardianship, and 
wholly dependent on society, was, in England and Wales, on the 1st 
day of January, 1850, no fewer than 26,841, being 23,596 orphans, 
or other children relieved without the parents being aided, 2,280 
children of infirm pauper inmates of the workhouses, and 965 ille- 
gitimate children of such persons. The number of orphans or other 
children relieved out of the union workhouses, without the parents 
receiving relief, was, at the same date, no fewer than 17,854, and of 
children relieved out-of-doors, with their parents, as many as 37,161. 

* Fifteenth Report of Inspectors of Prisons, Home District, 1851, p. 234. 
t Report, p. 27. 
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Omitting the whole of the latter, as, we may hope, a temporary 
burthen, we have thus all the responsibilities of parentage resting 
upon society, in the guardianship of 

Out-door orphans, &c 17,854 

In-door orphans, &c 26,851 

Juvenile Criminals, say only one year's crop 12,957 

Making a total of 57,662 

Those who are best acquainted with the mode in which we at 
present deal with this responsibility, will say least in its praise; and 
it is therefore a first duty to search the varied experience of our 
neighbours, in dealing with the like difficulties under somewhat vary- 
ing circumstances, for some useful hints to guide lis in the amend- 
ment of our own practice. A great body of this experience has been 
brought together in a perspicuous manner by our valued honorary 
member, M. Edouard Ducpetiaux, Inspector-General of Prisons and 
Institutions of Public Charity in Belgium, in a report to the Minister 
of Justice for that kingdom, containing the results of inquiries made 
principally with a view to the guidance of his own judgment, in 
carrying out the instructions of his Government for the organization 
of the great reformatory farm-school at Ruysselede. It is, in fact, a 
summary of the experience of all the principal systems of public charity 
tending towards farm industry rather than workhouse idleness; and 
of the efforts which, with growing intelligence, have inevitably grown 
out of them, to employ the hardiest and best forms of pauper training 
to the reformation of the juvenile delinquent also, when not already 
too deeply debased by crime. It will therefore be my first endeavour 
to give, as nearly as possible in the words of our author, such por- 
tions of his work as will rapidly convey to your minds its most 
important conclusions. 

Classification of the Home Agricultural Colonies of the Continent. 

Home agricultural colonies, he says, owe their origin to the efforts 
made, especially since the commencement of the present century, to 
relieve misery, resist the progress of pauperism, and give a moral 
training to the very poor. They tend to relieve the towns of their 
superabundant population, and stop the influx from the country; they 
give new life to industry by diminishing on the one hand competition 
for employment, and, on the other, augmenting the produce of food ; 
and finally, they open a way to the reclamation of waste lands at home 
and the colonization of unoccupied wilds in foreign countries. Such, 
at least, has been their design. 

The colonies which have been brought into existence are of two 
classes. 1st. Those which contemplate a provision for adults; and 
2nd. Those which are directed to the training of children and young 
persons only. And these again are subdivisible, by reference to their 
contemplating, 1st, simply the maintenance and training of the desti- 
tute to habits of industry; or, 2nd, the actual reformation of those 
convicted of crime. 

1. Free Colonies, or Farm Workhouses (Fermes-hospices). — These 
establishments, chiefly devoted to indigent adults, exist only in Hol- 
land and Belgium. In the former country, they constitute one of the 
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principal elements of the system of home colonization elaborated by 
General Van den Bosch, ana carried on, but without success, by the 
Charitable Society of Holland. In Belgium, two considerable experi- 
ments have been made ; one at Wortel, in the Campine of Antwerp, 
which has completely failed, and the other in Flanders, where the 
farm-workhouses for the aged, sick, and orphan, are in full and 
prosperous operation. 

2. Colonies for the Repression of Adult Mendicancy and Vaga- 
hondage. — These are but few; and several have failed or been abolished 
after a longer or shorter trial. Among others may be mentioned the 
correctional colony at Merxplas Ryckevorsel, in the Campine of Ant- 
werp; the agricultural colony of Ostwald, near Strasbourg, which 
has recently been converted into a penitentiary colony for young 
prisoners; and the colony of Linth, in the canton of Glaris, which, 
formed at first for adults, has long received only children. It is be- 
lieved, indeed, that there are no correctional colonies for adults now in 
existence, except only those of Ommerschaus and Veenhuizen, in 
Over-Yssel and La Drenth, in Holland; and, in some respects, the 
depot of mendicity at Hoogstraeten, in the province of Antwerp, in 
Belgium. 

3rd. Agricultural Reform Schools, Refuges, and Colonies for Young 
Paupers, Mendicants, Vagabonds, Orphans, and Foundlings, Deserted 
Children, and those who are Vicious or in Moral Danger {Moral 
Orphans). — The number of such establishments is considerable, and 
increasing every year in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, France, and 
Belgium; while in England, likewise, they are struggling into existence. 

4th. Agricultural Penitentiaries, or Penitentiary Colonies. — These 
establishments, directed exclusively to the training of children and 
young persons found guilty, or acquitted only as having acted with- 
out knowledge (discernement), but detained for the purpose of being 
brought up to a stated age, are numerous, and still increasing in several 
countries : such, especially, are the Penitentiary at Parkhurst and the 
Philanthropic Society's Agricultural Colony at Reigate; in France, 
the farm-colonies dependent on houses of detention, such as those of 
Gaillon, Fontevrault, Loos, &c, and the reformatory colonies of Met- 
tray, Petit-Bourg, Ostwald, &c. ; in Switzerland, the reformatory 
school of Bachtelen, in the canton' of Berne; in Holland, the colony 
on the model of that at Mettray, which is being instituted by M. 
Suringer, &c. 

All those out-door institutions which contemplate the management 
of adults have proved decided failures, excepting only the " fermes- 
hospices" of Flanders, which, exemplifying the economical elements 
with which all home-colonies and philanthropic efforts have to deal, 
deserve a brief notice, preparatory to a study of that application of the 
home-colony to purposes of educational and reformatory discipline for 
children and young persons, which I am more especially desirous to 
bring before your notice. 

Fermes-Hosjnces of Flanders. 

The " Fermes-Hospices" of Flanders are of very recent origin, and 
have chiefly originated in efforts of private beneficence to deliver the 
class which inhabits them, by gifts of land and buildings to the several 
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" bureaux de bienfaisance," from the barbarous system pursued in 
some of the communes, and which is not yet extinct, under which 
the aged, infirm, and orphans dependent on public largess, are hired 
out to individuals; and to obtain the most favourable terms pos- 
sible for the commune, the price of their maintenance is fixed by 
a public auction of each of these poor creatures. " These auctions," 
states M. Van Damme, Commissaire of the arrondissement of Roulers- 
Thielt, in a general report to the Provincial Council of West Flanders, 
in 1846, "are conducted in much the same manner as the sale of any 
piece of furniture or beast of burthen. Those who have a fancy for 
the thing, called together by the ordinary modes of public advertise- 
ment, attend in considerable numbers to aid in the proceedings. The 
poor creatures who are to be put out undergo a sort of public exhi- 
bition. Every one is allowed to calculate the disadvantages which 
infirmity would entail, and the profits to be derived from the remain- 
ing strength of each object submitted. Often they are knocked 
down to the highest bidder amidst the most revolting remarks, and 
the bargain becomes the subject of mutual jokes or lewd congratula- 
tions, according as it is deemed advantageous or otherwise for the 
parties. The paupers thus placed out are, for the most part, exposed 
to severer treatment than the greatest criminals in the worst organized 
prisons." " The orphan child," says a country pastor, appealing to 
the Belgian Home Oifice against this practice, " after being examined 
like a horse or a Negro slave, is put up, and the rate at which the 
bargain is struck is commonly determined by an estimate of the vigour 
of its health, and the services that can be got from it as an instrument 
of mendicity." 

This barbarous mode of " assistance" was excused, or at all events 
explained, by the destitution of means on the part of the several com- 
munes; but there was only one way of putting an end to it, which 
was to prove by the most indisputable facts that it would not cost 
more really to give comfort to the aged and the orphan, than thus to 
press them to destruction; and this proof lias been afforded by the 
fermes-hospices. 

In East Flanders, the fermes-hospices have chiefly originated in 
private charity, but under various forms; while in some communes 
they have been exclusively the work of individuals, who have erected 
the buildings at their own cost. In others it is the bureaux de bien- 
faisance that have formed these places, with the aid of subscriptions and 
special gifts ; while in others, again, property of the bureau de bien- 
faisance has been sold to provide the requisite funds. But every- 
where, before commencing the work, a fruitful canvas has been made 
among the wealthier inhabitants, and the peasantry have taxed them- 
selves in the leading of materials, &c. Usually, the commencement 
has been on a very small scale. At first, some few paupers have been 
assembled in a house belonging to the bureau de bienfaisance ; these 
have been employed in public work for the commune; then a field has 
been taken for them to plant potatoes in it, and presently this first 
commencement of cultivation, by their agency, has been extended. 
Each establishment is managed by an administrative commission, 
named by the communal council, and each forms a kind of farm, the 
labour of which is performed by the aged and the orphans, who raise 
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produce enough to supply themselves with food. The domestic work 
is performed by the women, and the clothing is chiefly made in the 
house. In fine, each hospice is a little agricultural colony of the aged 
and infirm, and of orphan children, helping each other according to the 
measure of their capacities, under the direction of superintendents, or, 
more commonly, of some sceurs de charitS. The extent of land attached 
to each is very small; the greatest in West Flanders is 12^- acres. 
In almost every establishment, however, two or three cows are kept; 
and the inmates, paying neither rent nor taxes, cost the communes 
very little indeed, the greater part of the inmates being yet able to 
work somewhat. They use the spade or the hoe, spread the manure, 
get in the seed, and pull up the weeds; they sew, wind bobbins, and 
weave linen; their food consists of milk, potatoes, vegetables, rye- 
bread, and lard — all the produce of their own husbandry. Their 
clothing is of coarse stuffs, woven and made at home. And to these 
resources are even added the profits earned by the schools and teaching 
shops conducted by the sceurs, gifts from the charitable, &c. 

On the 1st of January, 1851, there were in the arrondissement of 
Roulers Thielt ("West Flanders), according to a return furnished by 
its Commissaire, M. Van den Berghe, the following fourteen fermes- 
hospices, the establishment and cost of which were as follows: — 



Description. 


Number 

of Indigent 

Persons usually 

Maintained. 


Persons composing the 
Direction. 


Cost of Daily 
Maintenance. 




35 
42 
70 
64 
36 
92 
102 
160 
54 
35 
96 
60 
82 
75 
19 
30 


Religious. 
5 
3 
4 

"8 
20 
10 

"l 
7 
4 
3 


Lay. 
2 
4 

3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 


Centimes. 
25 


Gits 


40 




20 




12 




32 




12 




16 




20 


Oostnieuwkerke .... 


14 
20 




17 




20 




11 




11 




25 




18 


Total 


1,052 


71 


22 


Avg. 20 





I have entered the more fully into this description of the origin 
and present state of the fermes-hospices of Flanders, because it sup- 
plies a graphic description of the moral and economical basis upon 
which all analogous institutions have to be founded, at least in coun- 
tries where there is no elaborate system of legal relief for the poor, as 
in our own, and which, in fact, underlies all such superstructures even 
in more indulgent England. The old Flemish condition of the pauper 
had its exact parallel in Switzerland ; and the orphan poor who sur- 
vived the hard slavery of their childhood, grew up in ignorance and 
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destitution, to be the authors, in their turn, of families destined to 
perpetuate the like degradation. 

Farm Schools of Switzerland, and their Employment in Reformatory 

Discipline. 

Jean Henri Pcstalozzi, born at Zurich in 1746, was the first to 
recognise the impropriety and danger of such gross neglect; he sacri- 
ficed all his limited means in founding a rural school for pauper 
children at Neuhof ; and he pursued to the end of his life, through 
misapprehension and through scorn, the work of humanity which he 
had undertaken. This was recommenced on a striking scale, in 1799, 
by M. Phillippe Emmanuel de Fellenberg, at Hofwyi, whose views 
and institutions embraced the education of the highest, as well as the 
most destitute, members of society, and whose most valuable agent in 
the management of his. poor-school, "Werhli, still perpetuates the spirit 
and realizes the views of Pestalozzi, at the normal school of Kreutz- 
lino-en, near Constance. The poor-school at Hofwyi is no longer 
maintained ; but it must not bo supposed, therefore, that its influence 
has been lost. 

The number of rural schools erected on the plans of "VVehrli have 
rapidly increased, and there are now one or more in almost every 
canton. These have not exactly the same object, but admit of being 
divided into the two classes which we have already adopted. 1. Cor- 
rectional and reformatory schools for delinquent and vicious children ; 
and, 2. Asylums and homes for pauper, orphan, deserted, and morally- 
endangered children, who are destitute of the education supplied by 
the common relationships of a family. 

The habits of domestic life form the basis upon which these esta- 
blishments are founded. The superintendence of each of them is 
ordinarily committed to a married teacher; he fills the office and bears 
the title of the father of the family (hausvater); his wife assists him 
in all that appertains to the housekeeping and the supervision and 
industrial instruction of the girls; she bears the title of "hausmutter." 
Organised upon the domestic plan, the greater number of these schools 
receive children of both sexes. 

This union of girls and boys under the same roof is somewhat con- 
trary to received usages, and one might dread its giving rise to some 
inconveniences. But experience has proved, and proves every day, 
that these inconveniences are more apparent than real. It is observed, 
on the contrary, that the imaginations of children are more excited 
when the sexes are separate than when united, and fraternal and daily 
relations have been established between them. In a village, the 
habitual contact of girls and boys, under the general surveillance of 
the parents, forms the rule, and it has never occurred to the mind of 
any person to prohibit or even seek to restrain it. The rural school, 
destined to represent, in a minor degree, domestic life and village rou- 
tine, can and ought to admit of the like toleration, provided that tho 
necessary precautions are taken that the intercourse shall not degenerate 
into abuse. Amongst these precautions, may be mentioned — 

1. The vigilant supervision of the mother and father of the family. 

2. The admission only of children under 12 years of age, and their 
dismissal at 17. 
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3. The separation of the dormitories appropriated to children of 
each sex. 

Subject to these precautions, which even common sense dictates, 
the union of children of both sexes in the same establishments presents 
numerous advantages, viz. : — 

1 . In respect of economy of management. 

2. In respect of a judicious distribution of labour, as best suited to 
the capacities of either sex. 

3. In respect of instruction and education, by softening the dis- 
positions, creating emulation, and strengthening the fraternal ties 
which should unite the members of one family. 

But that a genuine domestic spirit may prevail in the establish- 
ment, the number of inmates should be limited, in order that the 
adopted parents may have daily, and, to a certain extent, continuous 
intercourse with the children entrusted to their care, and that the 
work of individual education may progress equally with that of 
collective education. 

In the Swiss rural schools, the number of pupils usually varies 
from twenty-four to forty; in some establishments, as at Bachtelen, 
on a plan similar to that of the Rauhen-haus, at Hamburgh, the entire 
family is sub-divided into lesser ones, of twelve or more children, who 
are placed under the superintendence of an assistant " father." The 
children generally are usually admitted between 6 and 12, and quit, 
as already stated, at 17 or 18 years of age, after confirmation. 

The plan of instruction is that adopted at common elementary 
schools. Agriculture forms the basis of their industry, and various 
other occupations are usually introduced, to economise the expenditure 
of the establishment, and to employ the children when they are pre- 
vented from out-door work, or when such is not required. 

The conditions of admission vary with the nature of the establish- 
ments, poverty not being generally held as a sufficient qualification ; 
the want of education and parental care are necessary. Formed by 
free societies, these schools are principally supported by voluntary 
contributions; to complete their resources, a small annuity is paid by 
the communes or by benefactors, in order that a child destitute of all 
support may be admitted gratuitously. 

The supervision of each establishment is entrusted to a committee, 
who also direct the placing out of the pupils on their departure, and 
take a benevolent interest in them. 

A system of normal schools, especially designed to furnish teachers 
for pauper children, is an essential part of this system of rural schools 
for their training. Some of these establishments are attached to the 
rural schools, as at Hofwyl, Trogen, Carra, and Beuggen ; elsewhere, 
as at Kreutzlingen, they exist separately. The " Societe Suisse 
d'Utilite Publique" has fully conceived the importance of training fit 
persons for the rural schools ; it has set aside a certain sum of money 
to allow of a proportionate number of candidates being placed in the 
normal schools, where they learn the theory and practice of teaching, 
initiate themselves in the habits and occupations of a country life, and 
prepare themselves for fulfilling the humble duties of a laborious pro- 
fession, in a pure spirit of self-denial and devotion, for which the world 
offers no recompense, and which can hope for its reward only in heaven. 
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Cost of Maintenance in the Mural Schools of Switzerland. 



Name of Establishment. 


Expenditure per 
Head per Annum. 


Establishment for Orphans at Trogen (Canton d'Appenzell Rh. ex.) 


Francs. 
150 
148 




150 




300 




210 




120 




198 to 212 




247 to 250 




180 to 225 




255 




135 




132 




105 







The mean cost of maintenance in these thirteen establishments is 
1 85 francs per head per annum, or 50 centimes per day*. 

A more detailed instance or two of the mode in which these insti- 
tutions have been formed, will show the sources from which we must 
expect analogous movements at home, and yield us the important 
injunction, never to clog the springs of voluntary charity or of mis- 
sionary effort among the people, but, by the hand of authority, merely 
to render aid and assistance wherever it is obviously wanted. It 
will hereafter be seen, that even all the despotic governments of 
Europe have already learned this maxim, or there would have been 
little material for the present paper. In Switzerland, and, in fact, 
throughout Europe, the agricultural poor-schools and reformatory 
schools all have the like origin and support, for the most part in pri- 
vate charity and effort, more or less seconded by the public authorities. 
The influences of religion are esteemed an essential condition of their 
useful existence ; and their management is in the hands of local com- 
mittees, of a more or less public character, according to the degree in 
which private or public sacrifices take part in their formation and 
support. 

The institution of the agricultural poor-schools had proved a great 
benefit to Switzerland, by powerfully contributing to relieve distress 
and to stop the progress of pauperism. But experience showed that 
these establishments alone did not suffice to meet the case of vicious 
and offending children. "When intermingled with others in the poor- 
schools, they are the means of introducing into them the germs of a 
demoralization which the vigilance of their managers cannot always 
counteract. Hence arose the necessity for drawing a line of demarca- 
tion between them, and of forming special establishments for the 
vicious and offending class. One of the first promoters of this reform, 

* Considerable use appears to have been made by M. Ducpetiaux, in his account 
of the Swiss schools, of a work published, in 1845, by M. J. C. Zellweger, Director 
of the Pauper School at Schurtanne, near Trogen, entitled " On the Pauper Schools 
of Switzerland, erected on the Principles of Fellenberg."— (Die Schweizerischen 
Armenschulen nach Fellenberg'schen Grundsatzen. Trogen, 1845.) 
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Jean-Gaspard Zellweger, of Trogen, submitted a plan on this subject 
to the general assembly of the Swiss " Society of Public Usefulness." 
This plan was approved, and to hasten its execution, one of the old 
pupils of Werhli, Mr. Kuratli, was commissioned to visit the foreign 
establishments which might serve as a model for the projected institu- 
tion. He spent two years in Germany, and after visiting the establish- 
ment of Kopf, near Berlin, gave his special care to a study of the 
organization and methods of the institution for morally neglected 
children of the Rauhen-Haus, at Horn, near Hamburg. On his return 
to Switzerland, in 1840, he was intrusted with the management of the 
reform-school, which it had been determined, three years before, in 
1837, to call into existence. 

This school is situated at Bachtelen, half a league from Berne, 
and holds, in some degree, a middle position between a poor-school, 
properly so called, and a house of correction. The most scrupulous 
care was used in the admission of the children, who were received 
separately, and at intervals more or less remote, so that, at the close of 
1841, the number was only twelve, forming one family, under the spe- 
cial direction of Mr. Kuratli. The formation of a second family was 
commenced in 1842, and completed in 1844, under the management of 
a second teacher, Mr. Engeli, who had also served his apprenticeship 
under Werhli. Finally, in 1845, a third family was formed, also com- 
posed, like the two others, of twelve children. In addition to these 
three families, there has also been formed a trial section of six or eight 
children, in which those newly arriving are placed, before receiving 
their definitive place in the families, as vacancies occur in them. 
This organization in families, planned on that instituted at the 
Rauhen-Haus, by M. Wichern, has completely answered its end to the 
present time; facilitating surveillance, fostering emulation, and per- 
mitting the application to each child of the sort of care and manage- 
ment best adapted to its character and disposition. 

Heretofore, this school has received only boys of the Protestant 
communion, but it is intended by its founders to form a similar 
establishment for children professing the Roman Catholic faith, as well 
as one for girls. The children are received from 6 to 15 years of age, 
with the view of their being kept for at least four years. There is a 
local committee for the superintendence of details, acting under a 
general committee of the Society, composed of six members belonging 
to different cantons, the inmates being received from any part of 
Switzerland. Besides the director, there is an assistant teacher, or 
" pere," at the head of each family, a manager of the cultivation and 
stock, and a female housekeeper, making altogether a large staff for 
the management of forty boys. Besides food, lodging, and every 
necessary but clothing, the director receives 800 francs, and each of 
the subordinate officers 300 francs per annum each, in Swiss currency, 
which is worth 50 per cant, more than French. 

The children are employed in field-labour and gardening during the 
greater part of the year ; but there are likewise workshops for rope - 
making, cooperage, and joiner's work. The instruction is similar to 
that of the primary schools of the canton, occupying two or three 
hours daily in summer, and four or five in winter. The religious 
instruction is confided to the pastor of the commune, who gives the 
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most assiduous attention to it. As for the work of education, it 
is being carried on at every moment; and, in unceasing contact with 
one or other of the persons in whose charge they are placed, the 
children cannot escape the good influences which surround them 
on every side. Their general conduct leaves nothing to be desired, 
and their abilities strengthen with their moral progress. Although 
the departures have yet been few, the success which has attended 
the young people augurs well for the future. A committee of 
patronage has been formed with a view to procure proper places for 
the young people going out, and to exercise a kind influence for 
their welfare. To extend the benefits of this establishment, a special 
institute has recently been formed at Bachtelen, to train masters and 
assistants for similar institutions, the students in which are to remain 
for three years ; but, before their definitive admission, they are sub- 
jected to a three-months' trial. 

The maintenance of the reformatory school at Bachtelen is chiefly 
due, like its origin, to the indefatigable charity of the Swiss cantons. 
It is sustained by private subscriptions and donations, to which addi- 
tions are made by the several cantonal governments; as also by the 
produce of its cultivation and workshops, and the price paid for the 
reception of children by particular communes, patrons, or parents, 
which average 50 francs (Swiss) per annum. The extent of its culti- 
vation is 40 jucharten of fertile land, conveniently situated; and the 
value of the whole property, with that of the buildings and stock, is 
54,944 francs (Swiss). The mean annual cost per child per annum 
has been of late years 165 francs (Swiss), or 247 f. 50 c. (French), or 
a little under 10/. English; giving a daily average of 68 c, or nearly 
Id. English. This may be regarded as the extreme necessary cost, 
on the Continent, of an institution in which the amplest moral agency 
is provided, for purposes not of education merely, but of reformation 
also; and though one " pere" to every twelve children appears to 
be a large proportion, yet it should be borne in mind that even in 
the common poor-schools it is strongly urged by Wehrli that the 
number thrown together in one community should never exceed 
thirty. 

In 1833, a great number of more benevolent citizens formed an 
association for the advancement and extension of the " Christian Edu- 
cation of the People in the Canton of Berne." This central society 
for the canton has its subdivisions for the several districts and chief 
communes, and its affairs are managed by a principal committee, cor- 
responding with assistant committees. The objects are — 1. The 
establishment of schools of protection and work-schools for young girls ; 

2. The supply of soup to the poorest children in the common schools; 

3. The apprenticeship of poor children; 4. The maintenance and en- 
couragement of teachers for them, by the establishment of libraries 
for their use, courses of lessons, mutual conferences, &c. ; and 5. The 
establishment of schools for pauper and morally-endangered children. 
In accordance with this last portion of their plan, the society has 
formed successively three schools — two for boys at Battwyl and Lang- 
nau, and one for girls near to Bremgarten, each managed by a special 
committee, that for the girls consisting of nine ladies. Among 
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the other Swiss farm-schools deserving of more especial notice are 
also the orphan house of Trogen, at Schurtanne, canton of Appenzell, 
founded in 1844 by Jean Gaspard Zellweger, of Trogen; the free 
school of Beuggen, for pauper children and the training of teachers for 
rural schools, originated in 1817 by a voluntary society formed at 
Bale, who have been allowed to use for its accommodation the Chateau 
of Beuggen, about three leagues from the town, rented to them for 
this purpose by the Grand Duke of Baden; the rural school of Carra, 
in the canton of Geneva, erected in 1 820, on the plan of Hof wyl, by 
the joint efforts- of some benevolent individuals, led by M. Ck. Putel 
de Rochemont; the poor school of Eschersheim, in the canton of 
Glaris, known also as the colony of Linth, from being founded on the 
marsh of that name, by a charitable association led by the counsels of 
M. de Fellenberg; and the normal school of Wehrli, for teachers of rural 
schools, at Kreutzlingen, in the canton of Thurgovia. M. Ducpetiaux, 
in reporting to his government, gives special notices also of the orphan 
houses of Schonenbiihl, near Teufen, and Vb'gelinseek, at Speicher, in 
the canton of Appenzell; that of St. Marguerite, in the canton of 
Bale; the poor-schools of Trachselwald, Biel, Grube, "Wangen, Biig- 
gisberg, Konitz, Grossaffoltern, Langdorf, and Neustadt, in the canton 
of Beme; the reform-school of St. Gall; the poor-schools of Foral and 
Pfankis, near to Coire; the reform-school of Schiers, and the orphan- 
house of Coire, in the canton of the Grisons ; the reform-school for 
pauper and neglected children at Buch, in the canton of Schaff house; 
the orphan-house of Soleure; the rural school for pauper children at 
Bernrain, in the canton of Thurgovia; the agricultural schools of 
Echlehens and Champe-de-Bois, in the canton of Vaud; and the 
reform-school of Freienstein, and the poor-school of Kappel, in the 
canton of Zurich. 

Farm Schools for Preventive and Reformatory Discipline in Germany 
and the Northern States of Europe. 

Germany, like Switzerland, has not rested satisfied with scattering 
the children dependent on its charity out at board to the cheapest 
bidder, in whose charge they obtain no education whatever, but, on 
the contrary, are too often the victims of vicious speculation. It has 
made endeavours to bring together its "moral orphans" under able and 
devoted management, deeply solicitous for their best interests, and 
having a special regard to their future prospects. The reform-schools 
of Wurtemberg, for instance, date from 1820. In 1828, there were 
already 8 such schools, containing 259 children; and in 1841 they 
amounted to 20, and afforded shelter to 1,063 children. Yet further, 
in the kingdom of "Wurtemberg, as in many other countries in Ger- 
many, scholastic education is generally combined with industrial and 
agricultural training. In 1841, this twofold instruction was extended 
to 51,505 children, dispersed through 882 schools. The agricultural 
schools, properly speaking, numbered 11,735 pupils. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden was not slow to follow the example 
of the kingdom of Wurtemburg, but with restriction to a more 
limited class of children. In 1833 an association was formed, and 
subscriptions collected ; the institution received the approval and coun- 
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tenance of the government; and it has emhraced the whole of the 
Grand Duchy. Its aim is the reformation of children on the road to 
vice ; those whom their parents or teachers have vainly endeavoured 
to correct; those whom their families might corrupt; and even those 
under judicial condemnation. It adopts the two methods concur- 
rently of combined education in special establishments, and placing 
the children out with individuals. Amongst the establishments 
of this kind in Baden, we may notice the house of reform at 
Durlach, erected in 1837; the reformatory schools at Lichtenthal, 
near Baden-Baden, for Protestant and Catholic children; at Mariahof, 
founded in 1843; at Haardthaus, near Carlsruhe; at Bb'gisheim, 
near Mullheim ; at Wemheim, &c.,— the last establishments recently 
erected. 

In Bavaria, the house of reform at Nuremberg numbers many 
ladies in the society who founded and support it; and it receives 
assistance also from the treasury of the district. Gratuitous admission 
is only granted to children under the twofold condition of destitution 
and want of moral protection. It does not receive those that could find 
shelter in other benevolent establishments, or whose family seek to get 
rid of them from selfish motives. The age of admission is from 5 to 
13, and the cost of board is 60 florins per annum. Other establish- 
ments of the same kind have been established successively at Schal- 
lershof, near Erlangen, for young indigent females ; at Bayreuth, by 
the Association of Jean-Paul ; at Hof, Naila, Trautberg near Riiden- 
hausen, Hassloch in the Palatinate, &c. 

In the grand-duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, there is one reformatory 
school at Arnsburg. 

In the grand-duchy of Saxe Weimar, the reformatory school which 
Falk erected in 1813, and sustained by his sole efforts, would have 
sunk at his death, if the Grand Duke had not converted it into a 
public establishment, and annexed it as an appendage to the Institute 
for Orphans (but with a separate and distinct object, that of an asylum 
for neglected children), and at the same time preserved the name of 
the generous founder, as a just testimony of public gratitude to his 
memory. 

The principality of Lippe possesses one reformatory school at 
Ehrsen ; and in the kingdom of Hanover, M. Geyer erected a small 
reformatory school at Volpritshausen, in 1840; and a like one was 
founded at Alten-Cellen, near Celle, under the title of the Linerhaus. 
The electorate of Hesse, likewise, possesses a reformatory school at 
Rengshauser, erected by M. Rausch, its pastor. 

In the kingdom of Saxony, the Agricultural Institute of Brauns- 
dorf, near Freyberg, originally intended for orphans, has been appro- 
priated, for some years, with the concurrence of the Government, to 
serve as an asylum for morally-endangered children; and another 
establishment, having the same end, has been erected at Dresden, by 
means of private subscriptions. But the most remarkable reformatory 
school of the north of Germany, is that of the Rauhen-Haus, at Horn, 
near Hamburg, under the direction of M. Wichern, founded in 1833. 
This establishment may be considered to have served as a pattern for 
most of the establishments of this kind erected since that date. 
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Lubeck followed the example of Hamburg in 1844; its reformatory 
school bears the name of " Fischerbuden." Bremen has recently 
possessed a reformatory school at Ellener-Hof. Mecklenburg has 
erected a reformatory school at Ghelsdorf, near Rostock ; and Schles- 
wig-Holstein has its own at Flensburg, under the denomination of 
" Martinstift." 

Next to "Wurtemberg, Prussia is the most zealously occupied in 
providing the means of rendering assistance to neglected, abandoned, 
or vicious children. In 1825, a house of refuge was founded in one of 
the suburbs of Berlin, with divisions, one for girls and the other for 
boys ; and the direction of the latter has been confided, since its origin, 
to M. Kopf. A private association has recently erected a reformatory 
school at a place in the environs of Berlin, under the name of the 
Pestalozzi Foundation (Pestalozzi-Stiftung). It occupies a space of 
ten acres, and already has a family of ten children ; this number will 
be gradually increased to twenty-five or thirty, subject to the direction 
of the " father of the family." Konigsberg, in old Prussia, has also 
its house of refuge. 

Pomerania possesses a like establishment at Ziillchow, near Stettin, 
which is annexed to the Institute of Brothers ; and an association of 
ladies founded an asylum on a smaller scale for young girls at Garz, 
in 1 844. Many other asylums of the same kind have been succes- 
sively established at Abtshagen, at Parchlin near Barwalde, at Car- 
demin near Greiffenberg, at Greiffenberg, Plathe, Cammin, Wangerin, 
Zanow Stralsund, Eckartsberga, &c. 

At Posen and Rawicz, in the Grand Duchy of Posen, there are 
some small asylums, formed in 1830. The Association of Meseritz, 
for the education of pauper and morally-endangered children, has 
recently erected a reformatory school at Rokitten. There are, more- 
over, for the three provinces of this duchy, special departments for 
deserted children in the workhouses of Berlin, Straussberg, Landsberg- 
sur-la-Warte, Neckermiinde, Tapiau, and Kosten. A house of cor- 
rection and reform for young delinquents has also been recently formed 
at Insterburg, in Eastern Prussia. 

In Silesia, different associations for the benefit of abandoned and 
morally-endangered children have been instituted at Goldberg, in 
1829; Liiben, 1833; Jauer, in 1834; Gorlitz, in 1835; Schreiberhau 
and Leignitz, in 1836; Strehlen, in 1837. Four, those of Goldberg, 
Gorlitz, Reichenbach and Leignitz, and Schreiberhau, have erected 
houses of refuge, into which children of both sexes are received. At 
the house of refuge at Schreiberhau, which has recently extended its 
operations, an institute of brothers is about to be annexed, on the 
plan of that at the Rauhen-Haus. There is likewise a reformatory 
school at Neusatz, near Breslau. 

In the duchy of Saxe, the old house of refuge at Aschersleben has 
ceased to exist. The Institute at Erfurt (Martinstift) cannot properly 
be counted amongst the asylums now under consideration. The depart- 
ment for children in the workhouse at Zeitz may, in some respects, be 
classed with them. More recently, three reformatory schools have 
been instituted in this province; at Althaldensleben, near Magde- 
bourg; at Kladen, near Stendal; and at Neintsted, near Quedlinburg; 
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and attached to the latter is an institute of brothers, similar to that 
under the direction of M. Wichern, at the Rauhen-baus. 

In the province of Westphalia, also, there is an especial department 
for children of both sexes in the workhouse of Benninghausen, and a 
small reformatory school founded lately at Borgholzhausen. 

In the province of the Rhine, the establishment at Dusselthal, 
erected by Count Von der Reeke, under the superintendence of the 
Government, and the ancient Abbey of Steinfeld, in Eifel, dependant 
on the workhouse of Brauweiler, afford an asylum to unfortunate 
young persons temporarily excluded from society through misery, 
neglect, or vice. To these may be added the houses of refuge and 
reform at Herstein, Simmern, Kreuznach, and Unterbarmen, and the 
Association for the Education of Pauper Children at Neukirchen, 
near Mors. 

Lastly, Prussia numbers many establishments of the same kind at 
Naumburg, Querfurt, Schilesche, Herrestadt, Greiz, Wartenburg in 
Ermland, Zimmerhausen, Reitwein, Ziihlsdorf near Arnswald, Linde, 
Briissow, Gramzow, Gefell, Bernburg, &c. 

The greater part of these institutions are formed by societies or 
individuals on a very humble basis, and only number a few children ; 
some receive children of both sexes, and others only girls or boys. 
The organization in families generally prevails, as at the Rauhen-haus, 
which has furnished many schools with their teachers. Usually the 
boys are employed in agricultural pursuits and gardening, or other 
occupations likely to afford them the means of subsistence at their 
departure. 

This movement has extended into the North of Europe. In 
Sweden, Baron Gyllenkrok, encouraged by the success exhibited in 
the Institute of Hamburg, founded some years since a reformatory 
agricultural school on one of his estates. In aid of this first attempt, 
and to facilitate the formation of two new establishments of the same 
kind, the Diet voted to the Government a sum of 40,000 thalers. 
Christiania, likewise, possesses a house of refuge for boys in one 
of its suburbs, to which the Norwegian Diet has recently made a 
grant. 

In Denmark, the late Count Holstein founded, on one of his 
estates at Finxendal, in the island of Seeland, in 1834, an agricultural 
asylum for morallj -endangered children; and a second house of refuge 
has been recently erected at Copenhagen by the Benevolent Society for 
Deserted Children. 

In the Russian provinces bordering on the Baltic, reformatory 
schools have been successively formed at Arnsburg, in the island of 
CEsel, at Pernau, and at Reval. Numerous colonies formed by the 
Germans, particularly in Bessarabia, cannot be classed amongst tho 
establishments which form the subject of this notice. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that there exists a species of house of refuge at 
Sarrata, organized after the model of the reformatory schools of Wur- 
temberg, and which affords an asylum for vicious or neglected children, 
appertaining to the German colonies of that district. 

Austria, likewise, possesses houses of refuge for vicious and 
morally-endangered children at Vienna, Briinn, and Prague. And, 
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lastly, a reformatory agricultural school has been recently formed at 
Zclemer, near Debreczin, in Hungary. 

The following enumeration of the various kinds of industry 
pursued in the reformatory schools of Germany, may be suggestive to 
the managers of those which are coming into existence in England. 
They embrace the culture and pruning of fruit trees, horticulture, 
the construction of little articles in wood, such as boxes, spoons, 
forks, dinner-knives, cages, mouse-traps, ladders, vices, &c; models 
of instruments in iron and wood, toys, games, articles called "d'Offen- 
bach," brushes for scouring and painting, and pencils; baskets, pan- 
niers of rushes and of willow, mats, straw bonnets, hats, fig-baskets, 
beehives, table-mats, preparations of hogs' bristles and rabbits' fur, 
the preparation and spinning of wool, cotton, flax, and hemp; the 
manufacture of lamp-wicks, list shoes, socks of cow and goat skin; 
the knitting of socks and under-stockings, gloves, ruffles, bonnets, 
vests, braces, garters, drawers, purses, &c; lace, braid, stay-laces, 
bone-laces, festoons; stitching, embroidery, marking, tapestry, &c; 
drawing, colouring, brocade; manufacture of envelopes, paper bags, 
pasteboard, and watch cases; artificial flowers, little bricks of bark 
to burn; tin buttons; picking wool, horsehair and tow; rags; manu- 
facture of weavers' spoles, hempen twine, horsehair, girths, shirt 
buttons, reticules, and game bags ; foot mats, pearl ornaments, and 
crochet ; fringe, braiding ; bridles, and other articles in leather, &c. 
This enumeration is sufficient to show how much may be, and is, 
in fact, accomplished by a right direction of the abilities of these 
children. 

It is not an exhaustive account of these institutions, scattered 
over the whole of Germany, that I have now to offer, but only 
the statistics of those characteristic institutions which present some 
marked step onward. Such are the reformatory schools of Wur- 
temberg, advanced to a state system, and the Rauhen-Haus, at Horn, 
near Hamburg, which has the largest, and perhaps also the best, 
normal school for institutions of the kind yet existing in Europe. 

Reform Schools of Wurtemberg. 

The number of inmates, divided by the number of establish- 
ments in the following table, shows an average of 56 children in 
each, of whom 33 are boys and 23 girls. This average is exceeded 
in ten schools, "and, in my opinion," says M. Ducpetiaux, "con- 
sidering the regime and constitution of reformatory schools, unwisely 
exceeded." If the domestic character and feeling is to be maintained, 
it is evident that one "father" and one "mother" cannot direct 
and supervise so large a number of children. No remedy presents 
itself for this inconsistency but a reduction of the inmates and an 
increase in the number of schools, or a subdivision of the families, 
as in the establishments at Wilhelmsdorf and Lichtenstern, or the 
formation of separate families for girls and boys. 
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Reform Schools of Wurtemburg, in the order of their erection, with the 
Number of Children in each on the 31st December, 1844.* 



Name of Establishment. 


Date of its 
Formation. 


Number of Children. 


1. Stuttgart 


1820 

1823 

1823 ) 

1829 } 
1830-37 J 

1825 

1826 

1826 

1831 
1825-35 

1836 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1843 


Boys. 
38 
41 

102 

37 
26 
32 
57 
34 
45 
38 
32 
26 
29 
20 
46 
19 
11 


Girls. 
17 
29 

76 

20 
19 
27 
37 
34 
45 
23 
19 
14 
10 
14 
25 
7 
12 


Total. 
55 




70 








178 








57 




45 




59 




94 




68 




90 
61 




51 




40 




39 




34 




71 


18. Hall 


26 


19. Tempelhof 


23 






Total 


633 


428 


1,061 







In Wurtemberg, the pauper and neglected children, recipients of 
the aid afforded by the reformatory schools, form but a minority of 
those to whom public benevolence is extended, the number being 
estimated at 4,41 1 , distributed in the following manner : — 

1. Orphans and abandoned children in urban establishments.... 850 

2. Orphans and deserted children boarded out 2,500 

3. Orphans and deserted children in the Reformatory Schools 1,061 



4,411 



This summary does not comprise the children admitted into the 
five establishments for deaf and dumb, the two for blind, the two for 
invalid children, or that appropriated to idiots and children of weak 
intellect. From calculations founded upon known facts and scru- 
pulous observations, it is concluded that there are in Wurtemberg 
18,000 children who may be classed as devoid of education and 
family care. It results, therefore, from the preceding summary, that, 
in spite of the efforts already made in their behalf, more than three- 
fourths of these children are still left in a state of neglect, fraught 
with danger. 

From the commencement of the reformatory schools to the end of 
1844, admission was given successively to 2,684 children (1,668 boys 

* Since the date of this return many establishments of the same kind have been 
formed, amongst which may be noticed those of Gundelshein (oeuvre de St. Nicholas), 
of Baindt, near Ranesburg, and of Wizingen, near Gmiind; all three appropriated to 
children professing the Roman Catholic religion. 
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and 1,016 girls), and of this number 137 were foreigners. The aver- 
age annual admissions during this period were 263, rather less than 
14 to each establishment ; and, for the same period, the departures 
amounted to 1,594, of which number 1,020 were boys and 574 girls, 
of whom 92 have died, 1,291 have been placed in service or appren- 
ticed, and 211 admitted into other establishments, returned to their 
families, or quitted the country. The proportion of deaths to admis- 
sions in 24 years has been 1 in 29*17, or about 3^ per cent. 

Religious and Moral Education of the Children in the Wurtemberg 
Schools. — The aim of education in reformatory schools, is to correct 
vicious habits, and (D.V.) to form honest men, good christians, and 
useful members of society. Its essential purpose is to maintain the 
children in the humble sphere in which they were born, to point out 
to them the necessity of imbibing a taste for industry, and to prepare 
them for the performance of the humble duties, and for employment 
in the subordinate occupations, which their birth and social position 
impose upon them. Its foundations, too, must be laid in religion, 
without which there is no real education. 

lieligious instruction and exercises consequently occupy a promi- 
nent place in the regime of the reformatory schools of Wurtemberg. 
Morning and evening, the practice of family worship (Hausgottes- 
dienst), usual in Protestant countries, is observed. This comprehends 
the singing of psalms or hymns, prayer, and the reading of passages of 
the bible, followed by an explanation or conference. Before and after 
meals, a short prayer is offered, for which a lecture on a passage from the 
bible is sometimes substituted. Independently of these exercises, the 
children participate in religious teaching (kinderlehren), and assist on 
Sundays and feast-days at the service in the church of the commune, 
unless the chief of the establishment, as at Lichtenstern, be invested 
with the necessary qualifications for celebrating divine service, which, 
in this case, has a special locality set apart for it in the school. At 
the close of divine service, half-an-hour is devoted to catechising the 
children on what they have heard at church; the older ones making an 
abstract in writing of the sermon of the day. In the evening, the 
whole establishment takes part in a religious conference, or at the 
reading of extracts from the history of the church, the missions, &c. 

Moral, intellectual, and industrial education, move hand in hand 
with the religious education ; it is directed in the same simple and 
lowly spirit. Every opportunity is seized of inculcating in the children 
habits of order, propriety, and activity, and inspiring them with senti- 
ments of obedience, humility, truthfulness, and honour. Subject to a 
vigilant and continuous supervision, account is taken of their good or 
bad dispositions, of their progress, and of their faults. Children whom 
some circumstances have brought more particularly under the notice of 
the head of the family, are the objects of an especial supervision. In 
some establishments, those who exhibit at their admission a tendency 
to vice, are confided to children distinguished by their good conduct, 
who serve them as guides and tutors, till, by their counsels and 
example, they bring them back to the right path, and form them to 
the discipline of the school. 

Many children, even of tender years, bear, on their arrival, the 
stigma of hereditary degradation ; many have contracted shameful and 
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secret habits, which it is necessary to eradicate at any sacrifice. In 
such a case, religion conies powerfully in aid of advice, and the vigilant 
supervision of the overseers. The head of a family takes a child par- 
ticularly suspected, and elicits an entire confession, which is usually 
followed by a promise of amendment ; from that time his attention is 
awakened, and no means are spared to effect a sincere and lasting 
reformation. Decency is to the mind what propriety is to the body. 
Everything that might bring injury to the former is sedulously 
avoided, and, at the same time, a scrupulous watch is kept over the 
latter. Although children of both sexes be united under the same 
roof, every necessary precaution is taken that neither impropriety nor 
danger shall result from this proximity. The girls and boys only 
meet at meals, in school, and at religious exercises; at other times, 
(luring work, in play-time, and, above all, in the dormitories, they are 
entirely separate. Each child has its own bed. In each sleeping 
apartment, there is a male or female overseer, who never leaves for an 
instant, and exercises an especial control over those children whom 
some peculiar circumstance points out to their attention. Through 
these precautions, the union of boys and girls in the same family is 
rendered productive of many advantages, and leaves no room for abuse. 
All the heads of establishments agree on this point, that a too entire 
separation of the sexes is more prejudicial than useful. 

Another source of embarrassment and difficulty consists in the 
relation of the children with their parents and friends. These relations 
should bo watched with the greatest care ; if they sometimes exercise 
a healthy influence, they have too often fatal consequences. But, as 
an alternative, and to avoid the breaking up or weakening of family 
ties, the visits of parents to children, and vice versa, are generally 
authorized once a week, on Sunday. 

On the other hand, the classification in families effected by these 
institutions themselves, possesses numerous advantages; it facilitates 
the study of character and the peculiar treatment, so to speak, of each 
moral peculiarity; it lightens the weight of surveillance and renders it 
more efficacious ; it binds the members of the family tighter together by 
fraternal ties ; it permits the separation of those who mutually annoy, 
and the reunion of those who are agreeable to each other ; it stimu- 
lates emulation ; and it opens the door of reformatory schools to cer- 
tain unfortunates, who, smitten by the hand of justice, are daily 
excluded from establishments otherwise organized, where, in the 
absence of classification, the entire population would be exposed to 
their dangerous contact. But the classification to which we are 
referring presupposes the existence of a subordinate staff, 1st, per- 
fectly capable, and 2ndly, entailing a proportionate increase of ex- 
pense. These are the two difficulties which there is, no doubt, as much 
difficulty to overcome in Wurtemberg as in other countries. 

Intellectual Instruction in the Wurtemberg Schools. — The intellectual 
instruction in the reform schools of Wurtemberg is in every respect 
similar to that which is given in the primary schools of that country. 
It comprises religious instruction, the history of the bible, reading, 
writing, the German language, written and mental arithmetic, the 
history of Wurtemberg, geography, and music ; and to these essential 
branches others are added in some of the establishments. Four or five 

c2 
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hours daily are commonly given to lessons, according to the seasons 
and the demands of the field-labour. The instruction is given by the 
head of the family, who is chosen from among the certificated teachers. 
Each school has its little library, where the children can find books of 
amusing instruction, as well as their ordinary reading-books; and 
every six or twelve months, the children are subjected to an examina- 
tion, which tests their progress and the amount of their instruction, 
and at which the members of the administrative committee give their 
attendance. 

Industrial Education in the Wurtemherg Schools. — Agriculture 
generally forms the basis of the industry of the reform schools. Each of 
these establishments undertakes the cultivation of a piece of land more 
or less extensive, by the labours of the field, the garden, and the stall. 
The boys, under the direction and surveillance of the overlooker of 
the farm, perform all the requisite work, and in the course of it are 
taught the culture of trees and the training and grafting of those 
which bear fruit. They are also required to discharge the heavier of 
the house work ; finding and cutting the wood, fetching the water, 
cleaning the halls, staircases, and passages, making their own beds, 
brushing their own clothes and shoes, lac. In most of the schools, 
there are, besides, for those periods of the year when the out-door work 
is much reduced, or altogether suspended, workshops of auxiliary 
industry, such as that of tailors, shoemakers, joiners, wheelwrights, 
weavers, bookbinders, &c. The children are also employed in many 
of the smaller articles, of which so long and interesting a list has 
already been given. 

The girls are employed irr all that more especially concerns the 
internal economy of the household — the cooking, the making and 
repairing of the linen, the laundry, sewing, and knitting. They par- 
ticipate, in some degree, even in the out-door work, taking charge of 
the kitchen-garden, the cow-sheds, and the poultry-yard, and giving 
their aid in the hay and corn harvest, and in the vintage, &c. In the 
choice of these occupations, it is especially designed to retain them in 
the humble sphere in which they were born, and in which their life 
should be passed, by carefully avoiding whatever might tend to lead 
them from or turn them against the subordinate employments upon 
which they must ultimately depend for subsistence, such as service, 
whether domestic or on the farm, nursing children, &c. Thus re- 
garded, the labours of the farm schools form a part of their education ; 
for though the round of occupations is thus strictly limited, the age, 
strength, aptitudes, and inclinations of the children are consulted, and 
by their varied succession it is contrived to avoid monotony or disgust. 
Labour thus loses the character of restraint, and assumes an aspect 
which causes it to be embraced freely and with pleasure. 

Resources, Land, Stock and Expenses of the Wurtemherg Schools. 
— The resources of the reformatory schools vary in certain respects, 
and depend, in a great measure, on the benevolence of individuals; 
they are commonly derived from — 

1. The interest of invested capital. 

2. The price of board and education for some of the children, paid 
out of the king's privy purse, by the Benevolent Society, the 
administrations of the communes or of charitable trusts, the 
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institutes for orphans, or private associations of ladies and 
others in aid of the reformatory schools. 

3. Allowances paid by private benefactors or the parents of the 
children. 

4. Private donations and grants from Government (principally 
in wood), of the Benevolent Society, of the communes, of the 
king and royal family, of certain public establishments, of 
associations, and of individuals. 

5. The product of loans, which amounted, in 1844, to 91,863 fl. 

50 kr. 

6. The produce of the land, the farm-yard, and the workshop ; 17 
establishments possess together 157 acres of land, and cultivate 
another 43|- rented acres ; while the cattle and poultry num- 
bered, in 1845, 58 milch cows, 24 heifers and calves, 46 pigs, 
and 34 head of poultry. 

It is estimated that, from their origin to 1844, the reformatory 
schools had cost altogether the sum of 928,939 florins; or a million, 
with the receipts in kind, provisions, and clothing. 

The cost of the first establishment of the nineteen reformatory 
schools of which we have given a list, approximates to the sum of 
210,569 florins, sub-divided as follows: — 

Building new edifices 78,000 Florins. 

Appropriation of old edifices 45,000 „ 

Furniture 37,135 ,, 

Capital required for commencing housekeeping and working) ,. ... 
the land J 6{> > i6i » 

210,569 „ 

The cost of maintenance of each child is estimated at an average of 
60 florins annually. From the origin of the schools, in 1820, down to 
1844, that is, during a period of 24 years, these establishments have 
maintained 2,684 children, the average of their sojourn being 4^ years. 
At the rate of 60 florins per child per year, the expense of maintenance 
amounted, during this period, to 724,680 florins. If this sum be 
added to the cost of the first establishment (210,569 florins), it repre- 
sents a total expenditure of 935,249 florins, figures which correspond 
sufficiently with those of the receipts given above. 

General Results in the Wuvtemberg Schools. — If it is impossible to 
establish by exact figures and statistical data the results of the system 
of education adopted in the reformatory schools, it is, at all events, 
permissible to assign some reasons which tend to show that their 
labours have not been unprofitable. 

In the first place, it is incontestable that, of the children that have 
been admitted to the reformatory schools, a certain number have been 
drawn from influences that must have ended in their ruin. Their 
health is improved; they have acquired many indispensable elementary 
acquirements ; they have been restrained from idleness, and prepared 
for the exercise of xiseful professions ; endeavours have been made to 
inculcate good principles into them, to instruct them in and habituate 
them to the practice of religious duties. In a certain number of 
schools, care lias been taken to follow the children after their depar- 
ture, and ascertain their position. For example, of 108 children that 
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had left, in the space of 16 years, from the reformatory school at Tutt- 
lingen, there were only 5 or 6, principally girls, whose conduct was 
bad, and in those cases there were hopes of a return to the right path. 
The following return is from a recent report of the committee of this 
establishment : — 

Children whose conduct is devoid of all reproach 58 

,, ,, doubtful in some respects 25 

,, ,, bad 6 

Children who have died since their departure, quitted the country,) ,, 
or are lost to sight / 

Children whose sojourn at the school has been of too short dura-) ,. 
tion to allow of the effects being appreciated J 

Total 108 

Of 93 children who left the reformatory school at Kircheim, there 
were found — 

Of good conduct 44 

Of passable conduct 25 

Of bad conduct 9 

Not known 10 

Of weak mind 2 

Good at first — afterwards not known 1 

Gone into other establishments 2 

Total 93 

We may remark, in conclusion, that the reformatory schools of 
Wurtemberg are still below its requirements. There are 270,000 
children in the kingdom between 6 and 14 years of age; of this num- 
ber, at least a fiftieth part may be said to fall under the denomination 
of pauper, vicious, or morally-endangered children, for whose sake the 
reformatory schools have been instituted. These 18,000 children 
would amount, in a series of twenty-four years, to 54,000 ; but during 
the same space of twenty-four years, the reformatory schools have 
admitted only 2,684 children, being rather less than a twentieth, and 
there have been only 1,623 departures. It is evident that, if even 
those who had left had escaped the degradation and ruin that menaced 
them, this fact would influence in a very slight degree the general con- 
dition of the children without the atmosphere of the reformatory 
schools, or the moral state of the country at large. It is requisite, 
therefore, to extend and complete the work, if it is to bear good fruit, 
and its influence be felt among the mass of the population. 

Reform School of the Bauhen-Haus, near Hamburgh. 

The reform-school of the Kauhen-Haus, near Hamburgh, was 
founded, in 1833, by the united efforts of a few charitable persons, 
aided by private donations, with the view of assembling and correcting 
the vicious and morally-endangered children of the city. Located at 
first in a modest thatch-covered house, whence its name is derived, it 
received, at successive periods, considerable augmentations; and it now 
occupies a considerable tract (of 3,800 verges of 1 6 square feet) upon 
which have been constructed, as necessity arose, about a dozen build- 
ings, more or less spacious, each having its special application. These 
buildings are variously dispersed, or grouped in a picturesque manner, 
in the midst of surrounding gardens, and several have been erected 
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by the children themselves, with the aid of the "brothers" charged 
with their superintendence. This establishment consists of three 
divisions — 

1. The reformatory school for the children, which contains, on the 
average, a hundred children, of whom two-thirds are boys and one-third 
girls. 

2. The institute of brothers, composed of the staff assigned to the 
direction and superintendence of the different " families," serves, at 
the same time, as a preparatory or normal school for the young people 
designed for the home mission founded by M. Wichern, which has 
for its object to form moral agents, animated by religious principle, for 
the service of society and the advancement of Christian truth. This 
institute comprised 34 brothers in 1847, when 20 others had already 
left, and were variously engaged, as hereafter stated, in Germany, 
Russia, Switzerland, and America. 

3. The printing and agency department, which comprises a book- 
seller's shop and workshops for bookbinding and stereotyping. 

The organization of the Rauhen-Haus has been based on that of the 
natural family. The children are classed in groups of twelve each, 
forming a family, at the head of which is a superintendent discharging 
the duties of father. All these again are attached to their common 
centre, or father, the director, who presides over the whole, and watches 
over their general interests. The chapel, the school, and the workshops 
alone are common to the whole; and these serve, in some degree, as a 
board of association among the different families, who there meet at 
certain intervals. But it is needless again, to go into the details of the 
children's management, which, in all its main features, has been copied 
at Bachtelen and in other institutions noticed in this paper, in the 
pages of which nothing new would really be learned by the repetition, 
except the fact that no practical study of its subject can be complete 
without a visit to this institution. On the other hand, its bookmaking 
and bookselling departments cannot be generally imitated, and £ 
would, therefore, restrict attention to the general statistics of the 
establishment, and a brief sketch of its normal school department, as 
the most advanced model of its kind. 

The institute of " Brothers" at the Rauhen-Haus, like that of the 
" Contre-Maitres" at Mettray, forms the basis of the whole organiza- 
tion. M. Wichern perceived as clearly as MM. de Metz and de Bre- 
tigneres, that the work of improvement among vicious and delinquent 
children could not be confined to merely mercenary hands, and that it 
was a condition of success to employ motives superior to those of 
merely material existence. The " brethren" of the Rauhen-Haus may 
be compared, in some respects, to the "freres de Charite" and "freres 
de la Doctrine Chretienne" in Roman Catholic countries. 

As a qualification of admission to the institute, proof must be fur- 
nished of conduct that has always been honourable and devoid of re- 
proach, of the constant practice of the duties of a good Christian j of 
being animated with a true religious calling ; of exemption from all phy- 
sical infirmity, and the enjoyment of good health and a sound constitu- 
tion ; of a knowledge of agriculture or of some trade available in the 
establishment, or, at all events, of being endowed with the necessary 
aptitude for acquiring one or other of these professions ; lastly, of the 
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possession of a certain amount of learning or intelligence, and the neces- 
sary will to profit by the special instruction organised in their behalf in 
the institution. They are required, on the other hand, to bring the 
consent of their parents to the career which they wish to embrace, and 
a certificate of freedom from military service. The age of admission for 
brothers is usually from 20 to 30 years of age. Notwithstanding the 
rigour of these conditions, candidates have never been deficient, and 
their number has usually exceeded that of the vacancies. The insti- 
tute of brothers, like the school of reform, is supported by private sub- 
scriptions and donations, has its own treasury, its budget, and its 
separate accounts. 

In their relations with the latter establishment the brothers are 
charged with everything that concerns the direction of the families and 
the supervision of the children confined to their care ; they cannot be 
out of their sight an instant by day or night ; they take their meals 
with them, sleep in their dormitory, direct them in their work, accom- 
pany them to chapel, and participate in their recreations and games. 
Attached at first to the families in the quality of assistants, after a 
certain time of trial and apprenticeship they take the direction in their 
turn ; they visit the parents of the children, and report to them on 
their conduct and progress ; exercise over their pupils, after their de- 
parture, an active patronage and benevolence ; give instruction in the 
elementary classes ; assist the direction in religious teaching, and keep 
up the writing and correspondence of the institution. The transfer 
of the assistants from family to family, every month, places each 
brother successively in contact with all the children, extends the circle 
of his experience, facilitates his progress, and, at the same time, assists 
in the propagation of useful practices, and, as it were, places the ex- 
perience acquired in each individual group at the service of all the 
families. 

Independently of the exercise of these duties, the brothers partici- 
pate in a course of special instruction, over which the director, assisted 
by two principal instructors, presides. This teaching occupies twenty 
hours per week, arranged in a manner to coincide with the working 
hours of the children : it comprehends religion, sacred and profane 
history, the German language, geography, pedagogy, singing, and in- 
strumental music; there is also a special course of English, the pupils 
are classed in two courses, or divisions, each directed by one of the 
teachers. The duration of each course is two years, so that the educa- 
tion of each brother embraces an average period of four years. At the 
expiration of this time the brothers ought to be prepared to fill the 
duties of the " mission interieure," of which they are agents ; and on 
their departure from the institute they are usually placed in one or 
other of the following positions: — 

Chiefs and fathers of families in the reformatory schools, organised 
upon the plan of the Rauhen-Haus. 

Overseers and peculiar assistants, charged with moral discipline in 
establishments dedicated to infancy. 

Teachers in the like establishments. 

Teachers in rural schools. 

Directors, stewards, overseers, or guardians in prisons of various 
organization. 
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Directors or fathers of a family in the hospitals and charitable 
establishments. 

Overseers of infirmaries in the hospitals. 

Agents of provident and benevolent societies. 

Missionaries and preachers in the American colonies. 

Home-missionaries among the artizan classes. 

The number of applications for brothers to fill these and kin- 
dred employments increases each year, so that the director is in- 
cessantly compelled to extend the normal institute designed for their 
preparation. 

The director manages the finances under the control of an adminis- 
trative committee, composed of twenty members, chosen from amongst 
the founders and benefactors of the establishment. Each branch of the 
work has its separate account — 

1. That of the reformatory school. 

2. That of the institute of brothers. 

3. That of the printing department. 

4. That of the agency book department and library, with their 
dependencies. 

5. That of the children's savings' banks, where each opens a 

separate debtor and creditor account. 

6. That of the brothers' savings' banks. 

7. That of the fund for necessaries on departure. 

8. That of the private gifts for specific objects. 

The accounts of 1844 and 1845 show the receipts to have been, for 
the reformatory school, as follow. 

Receipts. 

Mc. Cns. Fr. 

1. Produce of subscriptions 7,375 12 

2. ,, voluntary donations 2,214 10 3 

3. ,, annual payments for children <5,603 8 

4. „ box for gifts at the establishments 580 3 6 

5. Miscellaneous receipts 124 

Total 16,898 12 9* 

(Fr. 25,855,20) 

The agricultural produce and that of the workshops are not in- 
cluded in this sum, nor private gifts for specific purposes, such as gifts 
in kind, which form a very important item every year, and tend, at 
the same time, to diminish the expenses of the establishment. The 
expenses for the same year balance exactly with the receipts ; and as the 
total establishment consisted of only 100 persons, of whom 14 were 
employed in the management, and only 86 were children, the average 
cost reckoned on the latter only, was no less than 300 francs per 
annum, as here brought to account The fixed capital at the same date 
was worth 20,892 francs, and the floating capital 32,690 francs. 

Diisselfhal. — The Prussian establishment at Diisselthal cost, in 
1849, the sum of 32,033 francs, which, divided by 178, the number of 
children, gives for each an average of 180 francs per annum, or about 
50 cents, per day ; but this calculation will not include the gifts in 
kind, which are considerable, the produce of the cultivation, nor the 
profits of the workshops. 

* The marc of 16 sehellings, since the Convention of Lubeck, has been worth 
If. 53c. French. 
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Having thus given a rough historical sketch of the growth of farm 
schools for charitable purposes, and their application to reformatory 
discipline, in the Protestant countries of the continent, which, in the 
absence of a workhouse system of poor laws, have been the real leaders 
in this important movement, we shall be enabled to convey, 
■without elaborate explanation, some conception of their moral and 
economical progress in France ; the honourable exertions made by the 
philanthropists of which country, owing to our ready access to it, 
appear to have engrossed our attention rather too exclusively. 

Reform Schools and Juvenile Agricultural Colonies of France. 

The creation of agricultural colonies in France, states M. Duc- 
petiaux,* is of recent date. Excepting the Protestant establishment 
at Neuhof, near Strasburg, which dates from 1825, but whose humble 
existence was almost unknown, and the colony of Mesnil-Saint- 
Firmin, the foundations of which were laid in 1828 by M. Bazin, but 
which has been brought into any considerable importance only since 
1845, it must be conceded that we owe the first institution of this 
kind, really worthy of the name of a colony, to the generous efforts of 
MM. de Metz and de Bretigneres de Courteilles. This is the colony of 
Mettray, founded in 1839, which, indeed, has been the type and 
example of most of the agricultural colonies that have been formed in 
France during the last ten years. 

These establishments have generally had their origin in private 
charity, seconded, to a certain extent, by the administration of the 
several departments or communes, and aided by grants from the 
Government. They may be divided into two principal classes, — those 
which contemplate the education and instruction of pauper, orphan, 
foundling, or deserted children, and those which are directed to the 
training of young offenders, and especially of children acquitted under 
Article 60 of the Penal Code, as having acted without knowledge, but 
detained to be brought up to a specified age. Among the latter esta- 
blishments another distinction may be drawn between the penitentiary 
colonies, founded and directed by private individuals, and those attached 
to central houses of confinement, and managed by the State. 

According to all the information that can be gathered, Franco 
has 41 agricultural colonies, of which the subjoined is a list (see 
pp. 28, 29), stating also the departments in which they are situated, 
the date of their fcmndation, the names of the directors, whether 
organized round a lay or clerical centre, the extent of their land, the 
numbers in each establishment, and the average daily cost of each 
individual's maintenance. 

It appears from the statement that there are in France and in 
Algeria 41 home-colonies for children and young persons, which may 
be classed as follows : 

* " We have borrowed part of the following facts," says M. Ducpetiaux, " from 
the ' Notice sur les Colonies Agricoles de la France, ' by MM . de Lamarque and Dugat, 
published in the ' Annales de la Charite/ Nos. 2 to 10, 1850." 
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Classes of Institutions. 


Number. 


Extent of 
Land. 


Number of 
Inmates. 


Daily Average 

Cost of 
Maintenance. 


Penitentiary colonies' founded 
and directed by private in- 
Penitentiary colonies directed! 
by the State ) 

Colonies of orphan, foundling, 1 
deserted, and pauper chil-j 


12 

4 

25 


2,988 
1,052 
8,375 


1,933 

384 

1,582 


F. C. 

1 18 

77 
81 


Totals 


41 


12,415 


3,899 


84^ 







In the average daily cost of maintenance, the interest of capital 
and the rent of land and buildings are not generally included. If these 
be included, and we then subdivide the average daily cost per head 
into its several elements, we have the following results : 



Number of Colonies 
Averaged. 


Food. 


Clothing, 
Bedding, 
Sicknesses. 


Establishment, 
Instruction , and 
Miscellaneous. 


Interest of 

Capital 
and Rent. 


Gross 

Average. 


12 Penitentiary Colonies j 
founded and directed by > 


C. 

41 


C. 

27 


C. 

30 

30 
21 


C. 
30 

24 

28 


F. C. 
1 28 


4 Penitentiary Colonies di-| 
rected by the State ) 

19 Colonies of orphan,! 
foundling, deserted, and! 
pauper-children 1 


4 
42 


7 
19 


1 01 

1 10 


General results 


42 


22 


26 


28 


1 18 



According to the accounts collected by MM. de Lamarque and 
Dugat, the value of the buildings of the 41 colonies may be estimated 
at 3,000,000 francs, that of their land at 1,750,000 francs, and that of 
their stock and tools for husbandry at 450,000 francs; making a total 
of 5,400,000 francs, or 21 6,000^., and an average foundation-capital for 
each colony of 131,707 francs, or 5,292l. 

Of these 41 establishments, 18 are directed by laymen, 15 by 
ecclesiastics or religious bodies, and 8 are under a mixed direction, 
partly lay and partly religious. Three of the establishments are 
specially devoted to Protestant children, and two of these receive 
children of both sexes; but all the rest are exclusively for boys. 
There is, however, a special establishment for young girls under con- 
finement near to Montpellier, under the name of the Solitude of 
Nazareth, and managed by M. l'Abbe Coural. 
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Juvenile Agriculttiral Colonies of France, 



Designation of the Colonies. 



Department. 



Year of 
Foundation, 



Directors. 



A. — Penitentiary Colonies Founded and 
Directed by Individuals. 
Colonie de Mettray, near Tours... 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

B.— 



Industrielle et AgricoJe del 

Marseilles J 

de St. Louis, near Bordeaux 
Evangelical du Ste Foy .... 
du Petit Quevilly, near Rouen 
d'Ostwald, near Strasbourg ... 
du Val d'Yvre, near Bourges 

de Citaux 

d'Oullins, near Lyons 



du Petit-Bourg, near Paris ... 

de St.-Ilan 

de Boussaroque 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



Penitentiary Colonies Founded and 

Directed by the State. 
Colony de Fontevrault 

,, de Clairvaux 

,, de Loos 

,, de Gaillon 



- Coloniesfor Orphans, Foundlings, and 
Deserted and Indigent Children. 

Colonie de Mesnil-St.-Firmin 

„ de Saverdun 

,, de St. Antoine 

„ de Launay 

,, de Caen 

,, Asile-ecole Fenelon, Vaujours 
„ d'AUonville (Petit Mettray),) 

near Amiens I 

,, de Lesparre 

„ de Bonneval 

„ de Montmorillon 

„ de Drazilly 

„ de Plougerot 

„ de Cernay 

„ de Notre Dame desVallades... 
,, des Ronces 



de Medjez-Amar . 



de Ben-Akoun 

de Belle-Joie 

de la Lande au Noir 

d'Apprentis 

de Notre Dame des Champs.. 

d'Arinthod 

de Mairsain 

deWMerhof 

du Neuhof, near Strasbourg.. 



Indre-et Loire 

Bouches du Rhone 

Gironde 

Dordogne 

Seine InfeVieure 

Bas Rhin 

Cher 

C6te d'Or 

Rhone 

Seine-et-Oise 

Cdte du Nord 

Cantal 



Maine et Loire 

Aube 

Nord 
Seine Inferieure 



Oise 

Ariege 

Charente Inferieure 

He de Vilaine 

Calvados 
Seine-et-Oise 

Somme 

Gironde 

Eure et Loire 

Vienne 

Nievre 

Haute Marne 

Haut-Rhin 

Charente Inferieure 

id. 

[Algerie, Depart. 



Constantine 

Pres Alger 

C6tes du Nord 

id. 

id. 

Herault 

Jura 

Indre et Loire 

Bas Rhin 

id. 



del 



1839 

1839 

1841 
1843 
1843 
1841 
1847 
1849 
1848 



1844 
1843 
1848 



1842 

1843-1847 

1844 

1845 



1837 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1843 

1849 

1844 
1844 
1844 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1843 

1847 
1842 

1847 
1847 
1848 
1850 
1850 
} 

1825 



(MM. de Metz et de) 
1 Bretigneres | 

Abbe 1 Fissiaux 

Abbe Buchon 

Pasteur Martin 

Lecointe 

Krauss 

Charles Lucas 

Abbe Rey 

id. 

AUier 
A. Duclesieux 

Martel 



Bazin et Abbe Caulle 

Le Pasteur 

Richard 

Enoch 

Leveneur 

Leguay 

De Rainneville 

Le Masson 

Cliasles 

Abbe Fleurimon 

Salomon 

Abbe Bizot 

Risler 

De Luc 

id. 

Abbe" Landmann 

Abbe Brumauld 

Abbe" Lemercier 

> 

A. Duclesieux 
Abbe Soulas 

j 

Chambardel 

Abb^ Nil 

Krafft 
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for Preventive and Reformatory Education. 



Religious or Lay. 



Extent 
of Land 



Hectares. 



Popula- 
tion. 



Mean Cost 
of Daily 
Mainte- 
nance. 



Observations. 



Lay 

Religious 

Religious 

Lay 

Lay 

Lay 

Lay 
Religious 
Religious 

Lay 

Lay and Religious 

Lay 



Lay 
Lay 
Lay 
Lay 



Lay and Religious 

Lay 

Religious 

Religious 

Religious 

Lay 

Lay 

Religious 

Lay 

Religious 

Lay and Religious 

Religious 

Lay 
Religious 
Religious 

Religious 

Lay and Religious 
Lay and Religious 
Lay and Religious 
Lay and Religious 
Lay and Religious 
Religious 

Lay 

Religious 

Lay 



201-00 

656 

45-00 

6-00 

26-00 

101-00 

160-00 

300-00 

300 



96-00 

54-00 

200-00 



6000 

235-00 

34-00 

92-00 



155-00 
60-00 
95-00 
3000 
2000 
1200 

10000 

16-50 

40-00 
368-00 

12-00 
158-00 

30-00 
• 10-00 
570-00 

50000 

10000 
72-00 
50-00 

22-00 

21-00 

100-00 

9-00 



536 

236 

200 

53 

150 

184 

132 

57 

15 



300 

28 
42 



58 
130 
100 

96 



69 
100 
50 
41 
34 
400 

25 

50 
116 
25 
45 
12 
30 
44 



52 

317 
20 
20 
18 
28 
4 
15 

67 



F. C. 

1 86 

1 44 

74 

1 60 
1 07 

85 

1 46 
85 

83 

1 29 
96 



79 

77 

90 

61 



79 

51 

55 

74 

60 

72 

1 30 



72i 
60 
67 
90 
90 
62 



80 



90 

1 
80 
88 



Protestant establishment, for children of both sexes. 

Originally appropriated to adult mendicants. 

Should be appropriated to the reception of 500 children. 
This establishment was destroyed in 1848, and is in 

course of reconstruction. 
Originally appropriated to poor children and orphans. 



Attached to the " maison centrale." 
id. id. 

id. id. 

id. id. 
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Protestant establishment. 



Should be appropriated to receive 250 children. 
Attached to the farm-school at Poussery. 

Organized on the plan of the Swiss rural schools. 
Attached to the colony of Notre Dame des Vallades. 

A branch of the colony of Notre Dame des Vallades. 

A branch of the Establishment of St. Ilan. 

id. id. 

Attached to the penitentiary colony of St. Ilan. 



Attached to the farm-school at Marolles. 
Protestant establishment for children of both sexes. 
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The oldest of these colonies, that of Neuhof, dates from 1825, 
but 33 were founded at the much later period from 1837 to 1848; 
and 7 have been brought into existence or reorganized since the 
revolution of February, 1848. Since this latter periorl, on the other 
hand, three colonies have been suppressed, — that of Montbellet (Saone 
et Loire), that of Monsigne (Sarthe), and that of Grand Jouan (Loire 
Inferieur^), which has been converted into a district school of agricul- 
ture. The colony of Petit-Bourg, which was at first exclusively 
directed to the rearing of orphan and pauper children, has recently 
made an engagement with the Government for the admission of a 
certain number of young offenders acquitted as having acted without 
" knowledge" (discernement). A similar change has also come over 
the colony at Ostwald. It thus appears that though the events of 
1848 caused a passing disturbance in the affairs of these establish- 
ments, yet that the vitality of the institution, as a whole, has been 
sufficient to meet the crisis, which seems even to have called forth new 
exertions. 

The colonies of France present types of all the forms of farm- 
school organization employed in the different countries of Europe. 
In some the occupations are exclusively agricultural, while in 
several it is endeavoured to combine other industrial occupations 
with field labour. This combination is the more judicious, since 
it permits some reference to the future vocation of each child, and 
gives an opportunity of his exercising himself in that which pro- 
mises to be of most use to him after he has left. " In our opinion," 
says M. l'Abbe Fissiaux, "it would be a loss of time to employ in field 
labour the son of a weaver or of a joiner living in a town. After his 
liberation, it is obvious that the prodigal son, returned to better 
feelings, is attracted back again by his family, especially if it be a 
good one; and that it is important to secure to such a child some 
means of gaining his livelihood, and not being a burden to his parents. 
On the other hand, we make farm labourers of orphan, foundling, and 
deserted children, and those born in the country or belonging to bad 
parents. But the son of a shoemaker will be made to learn the trade 
of his father, in like manner that the son of a joiner or a weaver 
will receive an industrial education adapted to attach him likewise 
to the paternal home." 

If the small colonies have the advantage of being established with- 
out too serious an outlay, and of presenting in many respects the attri- 
butes of the family, they offer also certain difficulties, arising out of 
the small number of men capable of directing them properly. Hofwyl 
has been a sort of nursery of managers and teachers ; but in France, 
with the exception of the preparatory school at Mettray, espe- 
cially designed to train the agents required for the various services 
of the colony itself, there exists no normal establishment similar to 
that of Wehrli, or the school of "brothers," annexed by M. Wichern 
to the agricultural colony of Hom, near Hamburg (the Rauhen-Haus). 
The design is undoubtedly good, which has been adopted by M. 
Bazin, in instituting a lay order, that of the " Freres Agronome" 
(agricultural brothers) of St. Vincent de Paul, to which he has in- 
trusted the direction of the agricultural colony of Mesnil St. Firmin; 
but this institution is too recent, and its scale is too narrow, to have 
yet produced much effect. 
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The undertaking at St. Han, founded by M. A. Duclesieux, also 
aims at forming assistant masters and monitors for the small colonies ; 
but its operation is limited to the department of Brittany : and although 
it has already given rise to two affiliated institutions, we have yet to 
wait for decisive results. 

In France, then, as in Belgium, the practical question is whether 
preference should be given to large or to small agricultural colonies. 
The Belgian view is that sufficient effect can be produced only by an 
establishment vast enough to permit every form of experiment in the 
organization of a series of various works, graduated according to the 
ages, the powers, the aptitudes, the necessities, and the future objects 
of the colonists. Such is especially the design of the reformatory 
schools which are being organized at Ruysselede ; and when this insti- 
tution shall be in full operation, it will have hereafter to be decided 
whether it is requisite to erect other establishments of the like cha- 
racter on the same scale, or whether it may not suffice to form (on 
the model of the detached farms of Mettray) branch establishments in 
direct communication with the parent institution. 

In France, where the formation of the greater part of the agricul- 
tural colonies for children has been the work of individuals, their 
objects are as various as their organization ; and they have simply 
opened a vast field to discovery and experiment of every kind, without 
much care, as yet, for the uniform system to which it will become 
advisable ultimately to reduce them. In Belgium, on the contrary, 
where the initiative has been taken by the Government, on a much 
larger scale than in France, the reformatory schools have been insti- 
tuted by virtue of a law which applies to the whole realm, and admits 
to a participation in its benefits every mendicant, vagabond, pauper, or 
morally-neglected child, found in certain defined circumstances. The 
design is not merely to come to the rescue of some children only of a 
given class or locality, but to compass the reform of the whole of a 
youthful population, heretofore condemned, by the extreme misery, 
the vices, the negligence, or the thriftlessness of their parents, to 
be swallowed up and lost in the depots of mendicity and the prisons. 
In fine, it is boldly attempted to extinguish pauperism in Belgium 
by the education and apprenticeship of all its mendicant, vagabond, 
and pauper children ; and in the course of this endeavour the highest 
refinements of discipline and economy have to be brought into practical 
use. 

Mettray is regarded as affording almost sufficient example of the 
former ; but, in regard to economy, the French institutions are by no 
means regarded as offering a good standard, in their average of 85 
cents per day per head, with the variation to the extremes of 51 cents 
at Saverdun and If. 86c. at Mettray. It must be observed, however, 
that the high rate of the daily cost of maintenance in some of the 
establishments arises not merely from the number and the rate of pay- 
ment of the persons employed in the management, and from the regard 
which by their agency is paid to the physical, moral, intellectual, and 
industrial condition of the children, but far more to the scantiness 
of the profit, or rather to the positive loss on the labour which is 
pursued in each. In this respect, the recent experience of the colony 
of the Val d'Yvre commands a very special attention, since the work 
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here undertaken is on a large rcale, and the interest of the proprietor 
is intimately allied with that of the administration which entrusts him 
with its young labourers ; and the extent and nature of the cultivation 
is in proper relation to the number of hands for effecting it. 

The reforms to which it is hoped this experience, if successful, will 
give rise, will be considered sufficient, and even complete, in France, 
if, in all the establishments of this kind, they succeed in reducing the 
average cost of maintenance per head to 60 or 70 cents. Recently, 
indeed, the Government did not hesitate to allow 80 cents per head 
for each child placed in one of the colonies, besides a sum of 80 francs 
paid down for an outfit. But since the revolution of February, 1848, 
the allowance per head has been reduced, as a measure of economy, to 
70 cents per day, and 70 francs for outfit. In Belgium, the law of the 
3rd of April, 1848, which establishes the reformatory schools, limits 
the cost of maintenance to be paid by the communes for the children 
and young persons admitted into those establishments to the rate 
already allowed for the paupers and mendicants in the depots of men- 
dicity. Since this rate does not exceed from 35 to 40 cents, and may 
yet further be lowered by various circumstances, such as a decline in 
the price of provisions, the Belgian colonies, if they adhere to these 
limits, must provide for all their wants at a lower cost by one half 
than the French as a bare minimum. It is a necessity which demands 
that the greater part, if not the whole, of the expenses of the reforma- 
tory schools shall be defrayed by the work of the colonists themselves, 
a necessity which French experience does not afford much hope of 
their meeting with success. 

The economical position of these institutions, and their economical 
management, has occupied so much of our time and attention, that 
it will be impossible, on the present occasion, to enter into the details 
of their highest moral application in France, and its imitation in Bel- 
gium, England, and America, in the reformation of juvenile offenders ; 
an application of which (in imitation of the Rauhen-Haus and of 
Bachtelen) Mettray now presents the highest example, and that which 
must be regarded as the type of all the more recent efforts of the same 
kind. Postponing for the present, therefore, any details of this and of 
the other correctional farm-schools of France, I would beg permission 
to complete our glance at the pauper farm-schools of the continent, by 
calling more especial attention to the agricultural colony of Mesnil-St.- 
Firmin, in the department of Oise, founded, so early as 1828, by 
M Bazin, for the rearing of orphan children in agricultural labour, 
but extended in its scheme since 1840, in co-operation with the 
Society of the Friends of Childhood, and, since 1843, in conjunction 
with the Society of Adoption, in Paris ; the latter founded under the 
presidency of M. Mole. To meet the difficulty of obtaining proper 
moral agency for the management of the young people, by adding the 
motives of religion to those which might otherwise animate them, 
M. Bazin has instituted an order of the agricultural brothers of St. 
Vincent de Paul, in aid of which the Society of Adoption itself did 
not hesitate to contribute. " This religious corporation, composed, 
nevertheless, entirely of laymen, has for its object to supply directors 
or assistants to agricultural colonies of pauper children and especially 
of foundlings. Above all, labourers, the agricultural brothers have no 
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uniform but that of labour ; and if they are distinguished from other 
agriculturists, it is by their self-denial, their devotion to the common 
cause, and by that internal consciousness of a divine reward which 
doubles their powers, and fills their hearts with fresh goodness." The 
children are kept from about eleven years of age, when they make 
their first communion, until about seventeen or eighteen, in the culti- 
vation of about 135 hectares of land at Merles, while the younger 
children are kept at Mesnil, in the charge of five sisters of the order of 
St. Joseph, assisted by four " novices." Some of the trades subordi- 
nate to agriculture are also carried on by the boys, and the " brothers" 
in charge of them are placed in every respect on the same footing, 
take their meals with them, and have only the same accommodation 
for rest. After four or five years passed at the colony, the children 
all know how to read, write, and calculate, pretty well (although 
the instruction is carried on only during winter), and have made 
some little progress in other elementary instruction. Religious train- 
ing is limited to instruction in the catechism until the first com- 
munion, and afterwards the children are taught the principal truths of 
religion. 

A separate institution, in direct imitation of the more recent farm- 
schools of France, was opened by M. Bazin, in correspondence with 
the Government, in 1848, for not more than thirty-six young people, 
from sixteen to twenty years of age, who were boarded and educated 
in agriculture at the rate of 175 francs per annum each, paid by the 
Government in the nature of an exhibition, where a candidate other- 
wise qualified to enter upon this superior agricultural instruction is 
destitute of pecuniary means to pursue it. The farm which they cul- 
tivate is one of 250 hectares, with ample buildings and stock, and ten 
labourers in constant employment, including several who are Flemish; 
the whole being a model of management, one feature of which 
scarcely, however, accords with our ideas, viz., the feeding of 150 to 
200 swine on the flesh of the 400 or 500 horses that are annually 
killed at Mesnil. 

The Fenelon School- Asylum at Vaujours, in the department of 
Seine et Oise, founded in 1843, by M. le Cure of Vaujours, deserves 
especial mention, as having increased, from its modest original of 
twelve to fifteen boys, to no fewer than 400, in 1850, chiefly orphans, 
children deprived of at all events one parent, illegitimate children, 
and those who, through the occupations of the parents, or otherwise, 
are deprived of natural guardianship. The committee of management 
is regarded as holding the place of father towards these poor children ; 
to fill that of mother towards them, a maternal society of lady-patron- 
esses has been formed, to visit them periodically, with especial regard 
to the tone given to the hearts and minds of the children ; and they 
find brothers in the society of young protectors, formed of the boys in 
families of good circumstances, and particularly of the youths in the 
Bonaparte Lyceum, who apply to the use of the asylum a monthly 
collection, visit it whenever they can, and by this kind assistance do 
themselves mucli more good than they do to the poor children whom 
they have adopted as brothers. The children leave at thirteen years 
of age. 

The establishment at Neuhof, near Strasbourg, founded in 1825, is 
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for Protestant children only, on the plan of the Swiss and German 
schools, and, therefore, for hoth sexes; the number of boys, in Sep- 
tember, 1850, being 41, and of girls 26, of whom the boys are subdi- 
vided into three and the girls into two families, each under the superin- 
tendence of a special agent; the Pere and Mere (Hausvater and 
Hausmutter) being aided by a teacher for the boys, 2 superintendents 
for the girls, 3 labourers, a gardener, and a cook ; the whole establish- 
ment costing less than 3000 francs a year, exclusive of the board and 
lodging, which they receive on the establishment. The workshops 
have been abandoned, on account of their cost being greater than any 
profit derived from them; and the labour of the children is now 
restricted to the cultivation of the soil and the household duties 
" The simple and paternal rule which here prevails, and the admirable 
order which presides over the whole economy, are examples which 
may be imitated with advantage in several of the colonies formed more 
recently in France. Religion alone can accomplish such a work; it 
is not with a view to worldly advantages alone that men devote them- 
selves, for a trifling salary, to carry out a mission which demands great 
sacrifices and painful labour every day and every hour. The spirit of 
true piety which prevails at Neuhof is even touching, and it is from 
this spirit more especially that the worthy director, and those who 
aid him, derive their power and their success." 

The only other institution in France which we can here afford 
space to notice is that of St. Nicholas, at Paris, founded on a very 
modest scale by Monsignor de Bervanger, in 1827, but which, since 
1846, has contained about 900 children, of very mixed origin, variously 
collected by charitable societies and generous patrons, and many of 
them known only by the number assigned to each. The payments 
are 20 francs per month for orphans, and 25 francs for other children ; 
and the establishment, for this small sum, provides maintenance, in- 
struction, and apprenticeship to a trade. Although the system of 
education is essentially religious, the director, in deference to the 
manners and prejudices of the workpeople of Paris, has refrained from 
giving it any clerical or monastic character ; and though the teachers 
whom he employs are called " freres," they are all laymen. Seventy 
persons in charge live in the establishment, in the Rue de Vaugirard, 
No. 112, or in the house for the younger children at Issy; and, with 
the 25 master-workmen, who live out of the house, this gives an 
average of 1 employe to every 7 or 8 children, — a proportion which 
ensures a vigilant surveillance, day and night. 

The "freres" extend their care not merely to the instruction of 
the children, but also to their education. They endeavour to give 
their pupils notions calculated to insure their future well-being, to 
make them honest, industrious, and able workmen, to give them a 
love for manual labour, to destroy conceits which could be reconciled 
only with the advantages of fortune, and forewarn them against the 
bad examples which they will find in the world around them. There 
is every convenience for active games in a contiguous field in Paris, 
and a large basin at Issy is available and used for bathing and swim- 
ming. 

But the remarkable peculiarity of this school is the organization of 
its industry in workshops, which are hired, together with the appren- 
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ticed services of the children, by master- workmen of approved cha 
racter in various trades, such as chasers in bronze, watchmakers, 
designers for stuffs, makers of mathematical instruments, jewellers in 
gold and silver, engravers on precious stones and metals, and all the 
multifarious occupations, half arts, half trades, which supply the 
numerous articles of refinement which are specially produced at Paris; 
and all these in addition to the ordinary trades of baker, shoemaker, 
tailor, &c All this industry was grievously disturbed by the revolu- 
tion of February, but is still sustained. The children do not go to 
these workshops except on the express requirement of their patrons, 
and after they have made their first communion; and those employed 
give, on the average, eight hours and a half daily to work, and two 
to instruction in classes, unless their advancement in the trade be 
sought with such special earnestness by their patrons as to preclude 
this. The apprenticeship is for two, three, or four years, according to 
the profession; and after its close, the young people may remain in 
the establishment, pursuing their work, and depositing what they 
earn, beyond the cost of their sustenance, in the savings-bank. The 
employers find materials, tools, and skill, and take the profits of the 
trade, undertaking to treat the children well, as kind and faithful 
masters. Out of the total cost of the establishment in 1844, amounting 
to 199,217f. 62c. of which the workshops produced only 10,782f. 57c ; 
so that the charge of each child, on the average of the 750 then in 
the school, was 251f. 25c; and it is calculated that, to carry out this 
plan of education with every fair appliance, each child should be cal- 
culated to cost 300f. per annum. 

Agricultural Colonies of Belgium and Holland. 

In Belgium, the fermes-hospices of Flanders, already described, 
are of recent date ; and it is unnecessary to go into details respecting 
the efforts made, without success, at "Wortel and Merxplas-Ryckevorsel, 
in the wastes of Antwerp, founded so early as 1820, in imitation of 
the now bankrupt colonies for adults in Holland. The former was a 
free colony for adults, and the latter for the correction of adult men- 
dicants and vagrants of both sexes. A part of the mendicants and 
destitute poor in the Depot de Mendicity at Hoogstraeten also are 
employed in agricultural labour; and preparations are making to the 
same end at that of Reckheim; while a number of young delinquents 
are employed in the cultivation of thirty acres of land at St. Hubert. 
But the great experiment of reformatory discipline on the land, making 
by the Government, at Ruysselede, under the direction of M. Ducpe- 
tiaux, is exclusively for children and young persons, and, as the centre 
of all new experience, will demand special notice on a future occasion. 
The home colonies of Holland, on the other hand, have been 
chiefly for adults, with a double view of suppressing mendicancy 
and vagabondage, and cultivating waste lands; and their failure, there- 
fore, though a subject of interesting special study, is one foreign to our 
present purpose. 

Condition and Prospects of Farm-School Education in England. 
In England, the history of public and private charity has yet to 
be written. It would be a far finer subject for a historical essay than 

d2 
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that towards the elucidation of which I am now collecting a few 
dispersed facts. It dates at the latest from the Reformation, when 
the royal hospitals of London were organized as a complete system 
for the relief of indigence and the repression of vagabondage in the 
Metropolis, previously to the enactment of poor-laws for the whole 
kingdom, in the reign of Elizabeth. These laws have undergone 
various revolutions, with the changes that have successively come over 
the social philosophy of the governing classes; but they have long 
rendered impossible such a state of things as that which has been 
described as recently existing on the Continent. Another effect has 
been, that, with our economical distrust of pauper labour coming into 
competition with free labour, seconding a vulgar but natural jealousy 
lest the child of the pauper should receive a better education than that 
of our neglected classes of unskilled labourers, the workhouse school, 
in which the orphan and deserted children are placed out of daily 
observation, has too commonly been a mere sink of idleness and sloth, 
deeply tinctured with contamination from its vicinity to the adults in 
the house; and hence the very natural reclamations of the prison 
inspectors. 

Among the inspectors under the new poor law who were most 
deeply grieved to witness this state of things, and most honourably 
exerted themselves to remove it, the names of Dr. Kay, now Sir 
James P. Kay Shuttleworth, and of Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell, deserve 
especial mention, not merely for their efforts to improve the character 
and management of the pauper schools of the Metropolitan district, 
and especially that at Norwood, but also, by their able reports and 
their sacrifices of money and labour, in the formation, with the aid of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, and of other friends and patrons, of the 
Normal, School at Battersea, for the training of teachers for pauper 
schools and schools for the poorer classes, — an institution now pos- 
sessed by the National School Society, and forming perhaps the right 
hand of its strength. No definite results as to industrial training 
have, however, been realized by any of these efforts, nor, as yet, by 
those making at Kneller Hall; a normal school more recently founded 
by the Goverment at Twickenham, on a very handsome scale, in 
the same views and by the force of the same genius with which the 
work was commenced at Battersea. 

Reports to the Poor Law Commissioners by the gentlemen above 
named, and several others, on the subject of the pauper schools, were 
published in 1841 ; but it was not until 1846-7 that these schools came 
under the active regard of their Lordships of the Committee of Council 
on Education, in the administration of an annual grant of 30,000/. 
made by the House of Commons expressly for their improvement. 
The two volumes of minutes and inspectors' reports upon them, which 
have since been published, are of the highest interest and value. The 
present state of the schools, as revealed by these reports, is painful 
in the extreme ; but it is needless that I should here occupy your time 
with an abstract of records, which are so easily accessible to all. The 
extent and importance of the subject will be better appreciated by a 
glance at the following figures. (See p. 43.) 

It must be confessed, however, that there exists a painful confusion, 
as well as a lamentable deadness, in regard to the course which it is 
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best to adopt with the pauper child, which leaves too undefined the 
combination of qualities which ought to be sought in its teacher, 
and permits merely local feelings «and momentary influences to pre- 
dominate in his appointment. Thus, while the system which the 
inspectors found in existence in 1848 was very wretched (and can 
never essentially be otherwise, so long as the children are cooped, 
for idleness and contamination, in the common workhouse itself), 
the experience of the world at large is opposed to their universal 
recommendation of large district schools; the progress of which, in the 
few instances in which they have been erected, in the north of 
England, appears, by the inspectors' reports of the following year, to 
have been far from satisfactory; while those erected or erecting in the 
vicinity of London are of too recent origin to afford any available 
experience. I cannot refrain, therefore, from quoting the words in 
which Mr. Tuffnell, in his report for 1849, so pleasingly records, as a 
passing phenomenon, the accidental existence, in a few cases, of that 
cheap happiness and. hopefulness which I would entreat my fellow 
countrymen to aim at securing, with the humble additions that it may 
require, for every pauper child in the kingdom. " In the absence of 
district schools," he says, " the union schools which, to my mind, best 
fulfil the object of their institution, are those which are kept quite 
separate from the adult paupers, in a distinct building, with plenty of 
garden-ground, and placed under the care of an honest, painstaking, 
married couple. Such an establishment frequently presents the aspect 
of a well-ordered family; and though the intellectual instruction is often 
somewhat deficient, habits of industrious application are acquired, and 
right principles of action inculcated, so that education in its highest 
sense is imparted to the pupils. Children sent forth from such esta- 
blishments, though sometimes wanting in technical knowledge, appear 
in most respects to fulfil all the objects that the philanthropist might 
deem desirable, and realise in their future lives the idea of an upright 
and christian-minded peasantry."* 

Indeed, notwithstanding the boldness with which the Government 
of Belgium has undertaken the suppression of mendicancy and vaga- 
bondage in the whole kingdom, by the large institution which it has 
formed at Ruysselede, I cannot but regard it as surprising that the con- 
tinental experience of farm-schools should have heretofore been read as 
an encouragement to our throwing the pauper children together in 
vast masses, each with its palace of brick or stone, and its compara- 
tively mechanical system ; and, on the other hand, developing indus- 
trial education in connexion with the common day-school. Since it is 
already barely possible to support the latter by the voluntary means on 
which it depends, its industrial department, when one is added, has to 
be conducted with a serious loss to the managers and little benefit to 
the children, for the simple reason that their voluntary attendance is 
not permitted by the parents to be of such constancy and continuance 
as to be of much productive value. The school-time which the poor 
allow to their children is, in fact, scarcely sufficient for their instruction 
in the common elements, before they go to the industrial training (by 

* Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. Reports by Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Parochial Union Schools, 1848-49-50. 
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no means defective of its kind) by which they must earn their 
bread. 

Every school should, if possible, have its garden divided into little 
reward plots among its best and eldest children, each cultivating 
separately his own, under the kindly advice of the teacher, with a stock 
of tools as various as can be brought into useful application within 
such limits ; but with a voluntary day-school attendance, a " com- 
mon" farm plot cannot be cultivated to a profit, or to a loss so 
moderate, as, under the circumstances of their too brief attendance 
at school at all, will be worth incurring, for any advantage gained 
by the attempt ; and this assertion will apply with still greater force 
to any kind of workshop. I am not here speaking, on the one hand, 
of the pauper children for whom the farm-school (and some depen- 
dent workshops) ought to be supplied, and who, wholly dependent 
on society for their subsistence, will, in employment upon it, reduce 
the cost of that subsistence, while they receive the most whole- 
some training; nor, on the other, of the neglected and morally- 
endangered class contemplated by the ragged schools of our large 
towns, and for whom the industrial department should, at any cost, be 
made effective, since they have no home guardianship which, by 
placing them out to work, will in any degree supply the place of it ; 
but of the children of the great body of our well-conducted labourers 
and artizans, with whose circumstances in the towns we are generally 
well acquainted, and for whose social position in reference to this 
subject in the rural districts, I have taken the liberty of referring to a 
very competent authority, that of our Vice-President, Sir John P. 
Boileau, Bart., in the lingering hope that industrial training might 
yet possibly be associated with the day-school, if this could be regarded 
as a store, for the neighbouring employers, of child's labour, to be 
taken out of it on a half-time gangsman system. These are the words 
of his reply, which seem., to me to convey the whole economy of child's 
labour in English agriculture, as concerns its relations with the day- 
school : — 

Ketteringham, 6th February, 1852. 
My Dear Sib, — You may like to know if I can suggest any assistance to the 
desirable object on which you are speculating as to the mode of connecting the in- 
struction of a parochial school with the practical learning of agricultural duties. 
There are, I think, few parishes where the children could be employed in gangs for 
half-time. Excepting at stone-picking and at seed-time, and in preparing mangold 
and turnips for winter stacking, when the school is altogether deserted, to earn a 
small sum upon which the parents systematically calculate, children are not required 
in any number together, or to go straight to one job where half the number could be 
relieved by the other half; and if they went singly, much time would be lost on the 
way, to the farmer or to the school, and confusion would arise in transmitting direc- 
tions given by the farmer to one little urchin, who would have to leave them half 
executed, and convey his ideas to another, who would scarcely attend to his companion. 
' I try the system partially on Sundays, when, to allow every boy to go to church once, 
I have one at divine service in the morning, who relieves the other at middle-day, that 
be may, in turn, attend evening service; but they are irregular, and occupy time 
(which farmers cannot afford) to watch them and keep any regularity at all. The 
plan I have adopted, and which I have hopes will succeed is, not to allow any child 
under twelve to be employed in my farms, and only those after twelve who have been 
to school up to that time. If properly trained up to that age, and properly taught 
reading, writing, &c, with the view always of opening the mind and improving the 
intelligence, rendering the child docile, obedient, civil, and somewhat self-controlling, 
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1 believe he will be a valuable servant even at that early age of twelve, and yet be 
young enough to learn practically all the craft of his agricultural trade ere he becomes 
of size and strength to exercise it fully; while he will have so conquered the first 
and greatest difficulties of reading and writing, as to make it not improbable that 
he will willingly attend an evening school, to keep up his school-learning, — which 
will carry along with it also a continuance of the moral training — thus, as I hope, 
combining the constant progress of industrial, and moral, and intellectual im- 
provement. 

I have only time to add that I am, 

Yours respectfully, 

John P. Boilba.it. 

Convinced of the justice of these views, it was without surprise, that, 
a few weeks ago, I heard it asserted, in a company of men the best in- 
formed on the subject, that the English farm day-schools were generally 
"expensive failures;" a result diametrically opposed to all the sincere 
wishes and earnest endeavours of the speakers, and one which did not 
at all lower their admiration of the use made by Her Majesty, and by 
many of the English nobility and gentry, of the great influence of their 
respective positions, to maintain and improve industrial day-schools on 
their estates or in their neighbourhoods, for both male and female 
children, to revise, and correct, and elevate, the influences, even those 
connected with industry, of the poor man's home itself. The industrial 
department of the national schools at Finchley is the best study of the 
kind in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis; and its promoters 
believe that they have brought it into a self-supporting system. 

With only present resources for our common day-schools, all sys- 
tematic association of an industrial system with them thus appears to 
be hopeless, as also must be every attempt to make, by their agency, a 
direct application of the continental experience acquired in dealing with 
a very different class of children from that which frequents them. It 
is obvious, however, that the workshops of the continental farm-schools 
and their methods of moral training, their avoidance of overcrowding 
and their employment of ample moral force in proportion to the 
difficulties to be encountered, yield us invaluable lessons in the for- 
mation of free industrial day-schools in our large cities, for the 
neglected and morally-endangered children who are wandering in theiu 
streets; a duty which the ragged day-school is designed to discharge, 
if it have any distinct mission whatever, and be not merely an 
erroneous movement on the part of some of the devoted teachers of 
the ragged Sunday schools, whose labours are as devoted and sur- 
prising as they are beyond our present criticism. 

This, however, is a branch of the subject on which I enjoy oppor- 
tunities of dwelling elsewhere. By far the most important instruction 
which we can here educe from this experience of our continental 
neighbours, consists in its testimony to the vast advantage, both 
moral and economical, to be derived from employing, in spade- 
husbandry and household duties, the whole of the youthful popula- 
tion, whether pauper, morally-endangered, or actually delinquent, 
who are permanently thrown on society for support, in groups, ot 
groups of groups, which may be governed as enlarged families, 
and maintained on this system of really moral and industrial 
education at as small a cost, at most, as that at which we now 
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tutor them in indolence and crime. And certainly it appears to 
me that the proper mode in which to realize this advantage is to begin 
at once by properly discharging the duties already devolving upon 
us in the proper management of the pauper children, for whom Colonel 
Jebb so justly claims a preventive discipline, to keep them out of the 
category of the criminal, of which they are at present the chief source. 

If it really be not our design to bring them up for the hulks, or to 
weigh upon society in any other form of ignorant or intellectual, stolid 
or cunning, useless or criminal pauperism, but to form them into a 
hardy youth, accustomed to wrestle with the physical elements of 
nature for their bread, it is worthy of consideration, whether, by 
following the example of the Continent, we may not effect a saving 
in pauper palaces and a gain in the well-directed industry of the 
children themselves, to an amount which (if it were liberally ex- 
pended in procuring the intelligent guidance, sound training, and hard- 
working example of some first-rate industrial schoolmasters) would 
prove the greatest economy that any board of guardians or poor-law 
commissioners ever effected. Labour must be the staple of the 
poor man's training. To live, is the first necessity. This is felt deeply 
enough by the children of the independent poor, and those of the 
dependent should surely not be less conscious of it. And in all the 
best continental institutions for these classes, therefore, labour on the 
land and industry in the workshop is the first desideratum; religious 
and moral training and example, realized in daily life, the next; and 
intellectual culture, though by no means dreaded, yet mainly used 
rather as a relief from other occupations than as the greatest feature of 
a pauper school. It will thus perhaps prove to have been a very happy 
obstinacy with which the English boards of guardians generally have 
declined all the invitations of the Commissioners to an adoption of the 
provisions of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 101, for the formation of 
school districts for the education of the children in large institutions, 
such as those formed or forming on the outskirts of London, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, and Leeds, notwithstanding their many pleasing fea- 
tures.* But we shall find no excuse whatever for their not at least 
making a trial of the farm-school system of the Continent, since it 
has already been realized for them at home, by the judgment and 
zeal of W. Wolryche Whitmore, Esq., of Dudmaston Hall; in that 
of Quatt, situated on his property, and belonging to the Bridgnorth 
Union ; and, for a " family" of female children only, by the en- 
lightened affection of my friend Robert Weare Fox, Esq., in that 
belonging to the Falmouth Union, under the chairmanship of our 
Vice-President, Sir C. Lemon, Bart. M.P. The cost of the Quatt 
boys is Is. 10|rf. per week each for food, and Z\d. for clothing, and 
that of the Falmouth girls somewhat less ; and these are rates which 
may be safely compared with those of the Continent. 

" An essential condition of success in agricultural, pauper, or 
reformatory schools, is the formation of an express body of masters for 
them, accustomed to country life and occupations, and at once humble 
and earnest. Our ordinary normal schools leave scarcely anything to 
be desired in the way of teaching; very able masters are constantly 

* Third Annual Report of the present Poor Law Commissioners for 1850, p. 6. 
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being turned out by them ; but their knowledge is too exclusively 
literary and scholastic ; they will serve very well for the schools of the 
towns, but those of the country require other qualities of which they 
are generally deficient. In rural districts, we want men who, on 
quitting the platform of the school, know how to use the spade, the 
rake, the hoe, and the pruning-hook, and to train their pupils to the 
simplest practical labours of husbandry on the small scale, gardening, 
the management of trees, and the stalling of cattle. Such men, half 
teachers, and half labourers and gardeners, are to be found in several of 
the normal schools of Switzerland and Germany; and I have myself 
but recently returned from a study of their management at Hofwyl, 
near Berne, under the intelligent direction of M. de Fellenberg ; at the 
same time that they are equally to be found at Kreutzlingen, near 
Constance, where Werhli animates them with his own spirit and leads 
them by his own example ; at Bruggen, near Bale, under the direction 
of M. Zeller ; and at the Rauhen-Haus, near Hamburgh, under that of 
M. Wichern. In France, the institutions founded by MM. de Metz, 
Bretigneres de Courteilles, Fissiaux, Rey, Bazin, Duclesieux, De Luc, 
&c, are organized with the like aim and on nearly the same bases; 
and in England, a similar character attaches in some respects to the 
normal schools of Battersea and Kneller Hall."* 

The great difficulty will always be to find the proper persons to 
manage the workhouse children on the farm-school plan, so long as the 
children of our independent workmen and labourers, and, even yet 
more, those of the humbler classes immediately above them, are so 
ill-educated ; and occupations so much more satisfactory than the 
boards of guardians seem likely to make the training of the pauper 
children, solicit each specially-trained teacher on every side, especially 
if he add industrial skill and habits of business to his intellectual 
qualifications. So far from suffering, at present, from over-education, 
or even over-instruction, we have not, nationally, enough of cultivated 
intellect, combined with practical skill and moral elevation, to meet 
the duties which devolve upon us; a conviction which I am the 
more ready to express, since my sincere anxiety for the proper educa- 
tion of the pauper child, as an example which must precede the proper 
reformation of the criminal child, might otherwise be mistaken for 
some jealousy of intellectual progress among any class of society, when, 
on the contrary, I believe that it can never be too great, so that it be 
sound, wholesome, and duly balanced. It appears to me to be, for 
these reasons, only the more important to make the position of the 
teacher and trainer of pauper children one of respect and comfort ; and 
this would perhaps soon be brought about, if every facility and encou- 
ragement were given to the formation of farm-schools; for which a 
union of unions might sometimes be desirable, and which would always 
have a considerable permanent staff of children, to sustain and regu- 
late the industry of those who will be dependent only for a shorter 
time. 

* Report addressed to M. Tesch, Minister of Justice for the kingdom of Belgium, 
on Agricultural Colonies, Rural Schools, and Schools of Reform, by M. Edouard 
Ducpetiaux, Inspector-General of Prisons and Institutions of Public Charity, 
February, 1851. 
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"When we have thus discharged our duty towards the large class 
of pauper children at present dependent on our bounty, by giving to 
their training a proper bias, instead of leading them on the highway to 
ruin, we may then, full of the first happy experiences of the result, 
ask the Legislature, with better grace, to indulge our philanthropic 
anxiety for the extension of the trust, by giving us a reformatory charge 
of the criminal, not merely for the term of their sentence, but for that 
of their minority; since, for want of the experience which our duty to the 
pauper children, if it had not been neglected, would have supplied, we 
have so grossly failed in the first national effort made to moralize this 
class, that on the first movement towards a more wholesome system, in 
1850, parties of both senior and junior boys, at Parklmrst, fired their 
houses, and one of the largest was destroyed.* In fact, the best 
reformatory school, if the pauper school were what it ought to be, 
would be merely the best pauper school, with an unusual proportion 
of superintending moral agency, and some cells for solitary confine- 
ment, on occasions of necessity; besides full legal power to bring 
back and punish, within certain limits, those (and they would be 
few) who, under a wholesome discipline and such liabilities, would 
yet have the folly to abscond. 

If, instead of adopting such a course, criminal children shall be 
made the subjects of true-hearted but rather showy experiments, or 
treated merely to book-knowledge on the one hand, and mechanical 
repression on the other, it will not be surprising that, as at Parkhurst, 
we should occasionally be " hoist by our own petard ;" and that the 
young people should prove but bad subjects, even after they have 
gone through the regulation amount of hypocrisy, while their superior 
condition will only bring upon us new protests from Colonel Jebb, 
when the pauper boys are thus virtually taunted to show, at least, the 
spirit to commit a crime. As for the objection that industry is thus 
degraded by being associated with or made the staple of punishment, 
as I have heard it somewhat captiously argued, it might as well be 
said that the savage should be won to civilization by the example of 
idleness. The regulated industry of the honest and the civilized man, 
is regarded with equal dislike and contempt by the dishonest and the 
barbarous. While labour, therefore, is a terror and a disgrace to the 
vagrant, it affords satisfaction, if not pleasure, to one under proper 
influences, to whom it is as valuable as a discipline, as it is to the 
untamed wanderer of the streets as a warning. 

Between the workhouse school on the one hand, and the public in- 
difference, on the other, the efforts even of private charity in the direction 
of moral training by means of tbe farm-scho.d have been very limited. 
The only institutions, not merely imitative, which have exhibited any 
completeness of principle, design, and execution, appear to have been 
those of the Children's Friend Society, being the Royal Victoria 
Asylum at Hackney Wick, conducted by Captain Brenton, and its 
female department at Chiswick, which enjoyed the advantage of superin- 
tendence by the Honourable Miss Murray, one of the Maids of Honour 
to the Queen; but this society fell, amidst the general apathy, before an 

* Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons on the Discipline and Management 
of Parkhurst Prison, for the year 1850. 
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absurdly unjust cry of the press, on the occasion of the ill-treatment of 
one of the apprentices, sent out by it to the Cape of Good Hope. M. 
Ducpetiaux likewise mentions the school and colony of industry at 
Lindfield, in Sussex, formed by the late venerable William Allen, but 
now on the verge of being abandoned; as is also that at Ealing, so long 
supported by the Lady Noel Byron; while that of Lord Lovelace, at 
Ockham, is undergoing reconstruction. Neither does he omit from 
notice the school founded by the Rev. W. L. Rham, at Winkfield, 
near Windsor; the similar school at Batterbury, near Chelmsford; 
Mr. Smith's agricultural school, at Southam; Mr. Cropper's, near 
Liverpool ; and that of Templemoyle, near Londonderry. 

It will be plainly perceived that I do not think we are doing all 
that we ought for the pauper child in regard to his moral and indus- 
trial training ; but I think it will be at least as obvious that I am 
not charging this as a fault upon the Government at large, or upon 
any special department of it, or even upon the local administration of 
the unions, some of whom, besides those already mentioned, are 
awakening to the true economy to be derived from an employment 
of vigorous moral influences for the dissipation of pauperism. 1 am 
charging the fault, if the fact must be called such, upon the state of 
opinion in this country generally; and, to correct it, J am advocating 
no legerdemain of authority, but merely that all parties responsible to 
society should, in this matter, recognise and act upon these truths : — 

1. That the farm-schools of the Continent, applied to education for 
the prevention of crime, hold a social position precisely analogous to 
that of our own workhouse schools. 

2. That for the children in these schools, as in those of the Con- 
tinent, a training in vigorous rural industry, and close domestic 
economy, by means of farm-schools, conducted on the principles of a 
Christian family, will yield the greatest attainable moral vigour, with 
the least amount of indolence and self-deception. 

3. That by far the greater number of the present workhouse 
schools are now producing converse results; and that we have no 
experience strongly favourable to regimenting and warding the children 
in large district palaces, however pleasing their mechanism, while we 
have ample testimony in favour of the farm-school system. 

4. That the children at a proper farm-school, required to work 
steadily at all its outdoor and domestic duties, will not cost the 
public more than under the present system, or that of the contem- 
plated district asylums; and will not cost so much, unless through 
a liberal employment of moral agency in their management, which 
will be a wise economy, in the ultimate result, and therefore far 
preferable to the expenditure of large sums in ornamental stone and 
brickwork. 

5. That to have good preventive schools for the training of the 
pauper children, is the great practical step towards obtaining good 
reformatory schools for the re-training of criminal children, on prin- 
ciples well understood and economically applied. 

It is, I hope, in no indifference to the case of the juvenile criminal, 
that I have thus glanced at the kindred trusts which devolve upon us, 
but merely to testify that a world-wide experience unites with that of 
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our own inspectors of prisons, in cautioning us against a vain effort to 
pursue the work of correction and reformation, without at least a 
corresponding amount of effort for the prevention of crime. So far 
from being disposed, for my own part, to fall into the opposite error, I 
propose to seek an early opportunity of laying before this Society 
some comparative statistics of the endeavours made in England, 
America, France, and Belgium, to employ the industrial farm-school 
in a vigorous system of correctional discipline, if I have not already 
trespassed too far upon its indulgence. 

Statistics of the Juvenile Paupers and Criminals of England and 



The facts already adduced will not only suffice to establish the 
conclusions which I have ventured to draw from them, but afford 
valuable hints for their practical application. The remainder of the 
data essential to such application, will be found in the following 
tables, describing the present numbers and treatment of the children 
and young persons in England and Wales, actually dependent on 
society, whether as paupers or criminals, 

Number of Children and Young Persons, under 16 Years of Age, in the 
Receipt of Parochial Relief in 595 Unions in England and Wales, on the 
1st of January, 1851. 

Indoors : 

Children of able-bodied inmates {legitimate l0 J 3 ™ 

(Illegitimate 7,470 

Children of inmates not able-bodied \ Jf gi !i mat ? ?'?** 

(Illegitimate 1,087 

Orphans or other children relieved without parents 21,812 

Total sane children and young persons indoors 42,790 

Lunatic or idiot 238 



Total children and young persons indoors 43,028 

Total of all classes of inmates 105,359 

Outdoors; 

Children of adult males receiving temporary relief 78,356 

Children of widows 123,413 

Illegitimate children relieved with mothers 5,862 

Children of parents in gaol 5,427 

Children of soldiers, sailors, and mariners 1,124 

Children in resident families of other non-resident males 8,538 

Children of parents not able-bodied, relieved with parents 35,407 

Orphans and others relieved without parents 17,230 

Lunatic or idiot children 257 



Total children and young persons outdoors 275,614 

Total of all classes outdoors 726,071 

Total of all classes relieved 831,430 

The average cost of each indoor pauper is somewhat more than 2s. per week. 
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Workhouse Teachers. 

At the same date, the whole 634 unions employed 383 school- 
masters, whose total salaries amounted to 11,837/., being at the rate of 
311. each per annum ; 501 female teachers, at the cost of 10,493?., 
being, on the average, 21/. each; sums which represent, perhaps, 
fairly the accustomed standard heretofore for the educators of pauper 
children. Out of the special grant recently made by Parliament 
to raise the status of this class of teachers, 20,004/. was distributed 
among them in the year 1850-51; but this was for the most part in 
mere supersedence of the sums already paid by the guardians, and not 
not in addition to them. Some of the unions employed also super- 
intendents of labour, to the total number of 69, receiving about 40/. 
a-year each, or 2,723/. in the whole. The board and lodging of both 
teachers and superintendents may be valued at 15/. per annum more, 
being generally comfortable. 

The daily average number of prisoners in all the gaols of England 
and Wales, in the year 1849, was — 

Males 15,300 

Females 2,988 

Total 18,298 

The total expenditure of all the prisons was 433,701/. 15s. 10f</., 
giving an average cost of 23/. 14s. 3§</. per head per annum, or 
Is. 3^d. per day. The average earnings of each prisoner were, however, 
11. 5s. l^d. per annum; and exclusive of repairs, alterations, and addi- 
tions, the average cost would be 21/. Is. Q\d. per head per annum, or 
Is. 1§<£ per head per day. If the earnings were deducted, the average 
cost per head would be just under 20/. per annum, or Is. Id. per day. 
The earnings thus deducted consist of 9,906/. 13s. l\d. for net profit 
on manufacturing or other work, and 13,064/. Is. 5d. estimated profit 
of work done for the benefit of the county, city, or borough ; in all, 
22,970/. 14s. G{d. 

Total Number of Juvenile Prisoners Committed for Trial or Tried at Assizes 
and Sessions, or Bailed, in England and Wales, in the course of the Year 
1849. 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




187 
1,886 

222 


22 
375 

36 


209 




2,261 
258 


Received from custody of other Governors for trial] 








2,295 


433 


2,728 







Total of both sexes and all ages 30,849 
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Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




1,916 

240 

89 

6 

1 

5 

4 

2 
160 


341 

72 

18 

5 

5 
31 


2,257 




312 




107 




11 




1 




10 


Bailed to appear to take their trial at a subsequent 1 


4 
2 




191 






Total of each sex 


2,423 


472 


2,895 





Total of both sexes and all ages 30,849 

Total Number of Juvenile Prisoners under Summary Convictions in England 
and Wales in the course of the Year 1849. 



Under the Game Laws 

Revenue Laws 

Vagrant Act 

Malicious Trespass Act 

Larceny Act 

Poor Law Act 

Juvenile Offenders' Act 

Metropolitan or Local Police Acts 

For assaults 

For want of sureties 

As known or reputed thieves 

On summary convictions not included in the pre-) 

ceding classes j 

Deserters waiting a route 



Total of both sexes 

Total of both sexes and all ages 



Males. 



182 
18 

2,259 
540 
465 
332 

1,544 

415 

500 

73 

1,161 

1,296 
2 



8,787 



Females. 



1 

3 

590 

108 

79 

98 

96 

71 

70 

21 

155 

174 



Total. 



183 
21 

2,849 
648 
544 
430 

1,640 

486 

570 

94 

1,316 

1,470 



1,466 10,353 



92,074 



Movement of the Juvenile Prison-Population in the Year 1849. 




Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




1,238 
10,431 

833 

6 

632 

1,429 


206 
1,822 

136 

88 
305 


1,444 
12,253 

969 

6 

720 

1,734 




Received from other Governors and enumerated inl 

Transports received under contract with Government 
Transferred to other Governors before trial or conviction 
Committed for examination, but afterwards discharged 




14,569 


2,557 


17,126 





Total of both sexes and all ages 157,273 
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Ages of the Juvenile Prisoners in the Gaols of England and Wales in the 
course of the Year 1849. 



Prisoners in the Gaols of 


Under 12 Years 
of Age. 


12 Years and 
under 14 Years. 


14 Years and 
under 17 Years. 


Total. 




Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Females 


Males. 


Females 


Prisoners for trial, orl 
tried at assizes and > 


114 
1,141 


25 
151 


308 
2,239 


49 
316 


1,841 
5,405 


367 
999 


2,263 
8,787 


441 


Prisoners under sum- 1 
mary convictions..../ 


1,466 


Total of each sex .... 


1,255 


176 


2,547 


365 


7,246 


1,366 


11,050 


1,907 


Total of both sexes.... 


1,431 


2,912 


8,612 


12,957 



Stale of Instruction among the Juvenile Prisoners in the Gaols of England 
and Wales in the course of the Year 1849. 





By Assizes and 
Sessions. 


By Summary 
Convictions. 


Total. 


State of Instruction. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Can neither read nor write.... 


848 
540 

802 

73 


195 
143 

94 

9 


4,063 

1,798 

2,704 

194 

28 


868 
375 

214 

8 

1 


4,911 
2,338 

3,506 

267 

28 


1,063 
518 


Can read or write, or both) 

Can read and write well 

State of instruction not as-1 


308 

17 

1 




2,263 


441 


8,787 


1,466 


11,050 


1,907 








2,704 


10,153 


12,957 



Terms of Imprisonment, before Trial, of the Total Number of Juvenile 
Prisoners, at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, in England and Wales, in 
the course of the Year 1849. 



Terms. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




884 
474 
524 
183 
59 
11 


162 

109 

96 

27 

7 

1 


1,046 




583 




620 




210 
66 
12 






Total 


2,135 


402 


2,537 








203 


41 










24 


1 
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Farm School System of the Continent available £ApriI, 



Terms of Imprisonment of the Total Number of Juvenile Prisoners, after 
Trial at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, in England and Wales, in the 
course of the Year 1849. 



Terms. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under 14 days 


168 

182 

319 

287 

386 

271 

55 

7 

2 

25 


32 

59 

65 

40 

84 

35 

9 

2 

1 

2 

1 


200 


14 days and under 1 month 


241 


1 month and under 2 months 


384 


2 months and under 3 months 


327 
470 
306 


1 year and under 2 years 


64 


2 years and under 3 years 


9 


3 years and upwards 


3 


Whipped, fined, or discharged on) 

sureties J 

Sentence deferred 


27 
1 






Total 


1,702 


330 


2,032 





The number sentenced by courts to be whipped was, publicly 4, and privately 1852 ; 

in all 1,856. 

Total Number of Juvenile Prisoners sentenced to Transportation at Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions, in England and Wales, in 1849. 



Terms. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


For 7 and under 10 years 


145 

61 

4 

1 

3 


9 
1 
1 


154 


„ 10 and under 15 years 


62 


„ 15 and under 20 years 


5 




1 




3 






Total 


214 


11 


225 







Total of both sexes and all ages 3,099 



Terms of Imprisonment of the Total Number of Prisoners under Summary 
Conviction, in England and Wales, in the course of the Year 1849. 



Terms. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under 14 days 


2,500 

2,777 

2,978 

769 

630 

25 

2 

2 

4 


526 

529 

271 

85 

52 

2 

1 


3,026 

5,306 

3,249 

854 

682 

27 


14 days and under 1 month 


1 month and under 2 months 


2 months and under 3 months 

3 months and under 6 months 

6 months and under 1 year 


1 year and under 2 years 


2 


Unlimited terms 


3 
4 


Whipped, fined, or discharged on) 


Total 


0,687 


1,466 


11,153 





1852.] for Pauper and Criminal Children in England. 
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Total Number of Recommittals of Juvenile Prisoners in the Gaols of England 
and Wales in the course of the Year 1849. 



Recommittals. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Once 


1,866 
821 
423 
670 


259 

123 

61 

91 


2,125 
944 


Twice 


Thrice 


484 




761 






Total 


3,780 


534 


4,314 





Punishments for Offences in Prison, inflicted on Juvenile Prisoners in, 
Gaols of England and Wales, in the course of the Year 1849. 



Punishment. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




18 

85 

1,627 

2,418 

12,770 

280 


5 

135 
311 

581 

38 


23 




85 




1,762 




2,629 


Stoppage of diet 


13,351 




318 






Total 


17,198 


968 


18,168 





Mode in which the Total Number of Juvenile Offenders confined in the Gaols 
of England and Wales were employed in the course of the Year 1849. 


Mode. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




8,687 

2,673 

3,163 

46 


1,419 
574 
560 

4 


10,106 




3,247 
3,723 




50 






Total 


14,569 


2,557 


17,126 







Health of the Juvenile Prisoners confined in the Gaols of England and Wales 
in the course of the Year 1849. 



Health. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




2,752 

319 

2 

5 

15 


358 

93 

1 


3,110 




412 




3 




5 




15 






Total 


3,093 


452 


3,545 






Greatest number of sick at any one ) 


133 


25 


158 



*** The discrepancies observable in a few of the preceding statements occur in 
the gross returns from which they are abstracted, being the latest which bave been 
published in the Reports of the Inspectors of Prisons. 
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